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Danish Cooperative Group 


Promotes Arts and Crafts 


BERNICE HEMMINGSEN 


U. S. EMBASSY, COPENHAGEN 


ie MOST foreign countries, the one 
specialty product that has universal 
appeal is the country’s handicraft. In 
Denmark, handicraft production is a 
highly developed industry covering a 
wide range of arts and crafts, and it was 
for the purpose of promoting and selling 
the best of these products both at home 
and abroad that the Permanent Exhibi- 
tion of Danish Arts and Crafts was es- 
tablished in Copenhagen. Inasmuch as 
the organization was formed to sell the 
products of individual handicraftsmen, 
it is not an exhibition in the classic sense. 

Initiated on a modest scale in 1931 by 
the National Association of Danish Arts 
and Crafts (Landsforeningen Dansk 
Kunsthaandvaerk) as a cooperative ven- 
ture of the various associations, produc- 
ers, and other interests affiliated with the 
national organization, the Permanent 
Exhibition today displays the best prod- 
ucts of nearly 200 workshops, and its 
showrooms attract foreign visitors from 
many countries in steadily increasing 
numbers. 

The premises of the exhibition, nearly 
opposite the Central Railway Station of 
Copenhagen, cover an area of 19,900 
square feet including first floor, second 
floor, and basement. The exhibition is 
divided into eight sections. The two 
most extensive—ceramics and furni- 
ture— occupy the entire first floor. The 
second floor is given over to bronze, 
silver, textiles, lamps (with shades), and 
woodenwares. Also on this floor are the 
Tourist Trade Section and Art Section 
containing Works of contemporary Dan- 
ish painters and sculptors. 


Decorative Showrooms 


While the Permanent serves both re- 
tail and wholesale trade, its showrooms 
retain the characteristics of a decorative, 
cultural exhibition and bear little physi- 
cal resemblance to an ordinary com- 
mercial enterprise. All merchandise is 
arranged in varying groups with the 
emphasis on the most advantageous dis- 
play of individual articles and on the 
over-all impression of harmonious in- 
terior decoration. Each accessory used 
for background effect in the collections 
isfor sale. Each piece is plainly marked 
with the fixed price and each collection 
with the name of the producer, but all 
— are unobstrusive and kept to essen- 
jals. 

Reserve stocks are concealed from 
public view and for the most part are 
relegated to a basement storeroom where 
they are readily available for immediate 
replacement in the public displays as 
sales occur. No counters separate the 
customers from the sales force, and visi- 
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tors are free to wander through the 
showrooms, examining merchandise at 
their leisure. A member of the sales force 
is always available when assistance is 
required, but there is not the slightest 
suggestion of high-pressure sales efforts. 

The exhibition characteristics of the 
showrooms have been so effective that 
visitors entering the shop for the first 
time usually have to be assured that all 
merchandise is available for purchase. 
This initial impression has not restricted 
sales potentialities by any means, as the 
attractive displays often bring out the 
most inherent possibilities of articles 
which might be overlooked in crowded 
showcases and shelves. At the same 
time, the spacious, unhurried atmos- 
phere encourages a thorough examina- 
tion of the exhibition which generally 
leads to additional sales. 


Handicraft Production Trends 


Danish interest in arts and crafts of 
all kinds is traditional and practically 
every Dane is skilled in some form of 
hand work. This national tendency has 
been fostered by many associations 
which promote both amateur and indus- 
trial production of handicrafts. Numer- 
ous specialized schools cover practically 
every phase of art, crafts, and manual 
trades in day and evening courses for 
children and adults. Trained artists 
have been encouraged to devote their 
talents to designs for all types of hand 
work in ceramics, metals, woodwork, and 
textiles. As a result of this activity, 
handicraft production has increased, 
both in quantity and diversity, and the 
artistic level has been raised appreciably. 

In recent years there has been a strong 





A skilled craftsman and his modern 
machine. 


trend toward the application of art in 
industrial production of all articles for 
use in the home, and artistic form is fre- 
quently given just as serious considera- 
tion as functional requirements in the 
manufacture of even the most common 
utilities. This trend, combined with the 
increasing use of modern machine tech- 
niques, has resulted in a merging of the 
traditional craft work with mechanical 
methods to a point where many of the 
so-called handicraft products actually 
involve little hand work. At the same 
time, careful attention to an artistic 
combination of material, design, color, 
form, and functional purpose raises the 
articles far above the ordinary standards 
of factory products. 

Frequently, a distinctly new line of 
production develops between the purely 
hand-made article and the ordinary fac- 
tory product. Furniture, textiles, and 
wallpapers are outstanding examples. 
The finest cabinet work is stili hand- 
made, but the same artistic principles 
and fine woods are incorporated in pro- 
duction of a secondary line which is 
largely machine-turned and priced ac- 
cordingly. Some of the machine-woven 
textiles and machine-printed wallpapers 
are designed by the best Danish artists 
who also execute designs for hand weav- 
ing and printing, and the quality of ma- 
terials used in the machine-made 
product is often identical with that of 
the more expensive hand work. The 
best products of these intermediate lines 
are recognized by the craft guilds as 
more deserving of the term “handicraft” 
than articles of no artistic merit whose 
sole claim to distinction is based on the 
fact that they are entirely hand-made. 
Artistic design, suitable materials, and 
good workmanship are considered of the 
utmost importance whether these results 
are achieved by mechanical processes, 
hand work, or a combination of these 
methods. 


Organization of Permanent 


The Permanent Exhibition of Danish 
Arts and Crafts is headed by a board 
of 15 unsalaried directors who are mem- 
bers of the National Association of Dan- 
ish Arts and Crafts and active in the 
field of fine arts, handicrafts, and ap- 
plied art. The directors take turns in 
serving on a committee of three which 
examines all products submitted and se- 
lects for display at the Permanent only 
those which meet exacting standards of 
artistic design and craftsmanship. 

To exhibit at the Permanent, pro- 
ducers must join the National Associa- 
tion and agree to submit examples of all 
their work for the committee’s selection. 
The producer then delivers a small stock 
of approved items on a commission basis. 
The Permanent renders monthly sales 
statements to exhibitors and makes pay- 
ment only after sales transactions have 
been completed. The Permanent main- 
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A tasteful Danish interior. 


tains the same standard scale of whole- 
sale and retail prices as established by 
the producers for all domestic outlets. 
Sales commissions paid by exhibitors are 
based solely on operation and overhead 
costs. As the Permanent is a nonprofit 
organization, any annual surplus must 
be used for the general benefit of the 
handicraft industry. 

Admission as an exhibitor at the Per- 
manent is open to anyone whose work 
is accepted by the committee of judges. 
The small artists and craftsmen from 
the remotest parts of the country thus 
get an opportunity to exhibit and sell 
their products at the Permanent side- 
by-side with the large, well-known con- 
cerns. 

Although the Permanent Exhibition 
often acts as the sole retailer and ex- 
porter for small workshops, participa- 
tion in the Permanent does not preclude 
sales efforts through other channels. 
Many exhibitors also operate independ- 
ent retail shops, export directly, or dis- 
tribute through other outlets. 
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Wholesale Display 


In December 1950 the Permanent ex- 
panded its facilities for servicing the 
export trade by adding a sample display 
room for the sole convenience of foreign 
wholesale buyers. The new unit repre- 
sents a distinct departure from the 
current retail display and provides a 
practical arrangement for expediting se- 
lection from stock. Samples of all the 
products available for wholesale export 
are displayed on broad shelves covering 
the walls of the room and within easy 
reach of a large central work table. For- 
merly, buyers were obliged to make an 
extensive circuit of the two retail floors 
where the comprehensiv® lay-outs in- 
clude products which might not qualify 
for normal wholesale interest, because 
of insufficient volume or other limiting 
factors. 

The scope of the collection, the high 
standards of quality, and the shipping 
services offered by the Permanent make 
it a convenient shopping center for for- 





eign visitors with limited time. The new 
compact display assures wholesale buy. 
ers of a further saving in time and en. 
ergy, as it affords a complete survey of 
the most appropriate products in the 
arts and crafts line which are currently 
available for export. 

In accordance with Danish business 
practice, all prices are standard, and 
centralized purchases made at the Per. 
manent cost exactly the same as when 
dealing direct with the separate pro- 
ducers. The Permanent’s combination 
packing of miscellaneous goods in smal] 
lots for export usually effects a reduc- 
tion in shipping costs. 


Sales Stepped-Up in 1950 


The Permanent Exhibition increased 
its annual sales by a substantially wider 
margin in 1950 than at any time since 
the end of World War II. The value of 
retail sales to foreign tourists doubled 
and wholesale exports tripled as com- 
pared with 1949. 

The improved supply situation, the de- 
valuation of Danish currency in Septem- 
ber 1949, and the rapid rise in foreign 
tourism have all played their part in the 
development of the Permanent’s busi- 
ness. For the first year or two following 
the war, there was practically nothing 
to exhibit, as production of good-quality 
handicrafts had been seriously hampered 
by the shortage of raw materials. In 
the face of continuing shortages and 
restrictions, stocks increased slowly, with 
some acceleration in the pace as condi- 
tions improved. Since 1949 the Perma- 
nent has had an adequate supply of 
merchandise, and in 1950 its display was 
even more extensive and varied than be- 
fore the war. At the same time selling 
prices proved considerably more attrac- 
tive to dollar customers, for Danish de- 
valuation increased the buying power of 
hard currency. 

Retail sales have always comprised the 
bulk of the Permanent’s business. As 
Government controls in the early post- 
war years required hard-currency pay- 
ment for many items, sales to foreign 
tourists and wholesale exportation to the 
dollar market assumed growing impor- 
tance. Easing of restrictions since 1949 
has been followed by increased retail and 
wholesale business in the domestic mar- 
ket, but the Permanent’s major interest 
is in the promotion of hard-currency 
trade, both through retail sales to for- 
eign visitors and through wholesale ex- 
portation. 

In view of the basic character and 
purpose of the enterprise, the export 
business consists primarily of ‘“sam- 
pling” orders and shipments of miscel- 
laneous merchandise in small lots. 
Consequently, the volume is not impres- 
sive since it does not take into account 
the repeat orders directed to producers 
of individual lines which were originally 
introduced through the Permanent’s 
“sample’”’ shipments. 

The actual importance of its export 
business lies in the introduction of Dan- 
ish arts and crafts in foreign markets, 
and the opportunity for participation by 
the small Danish workshops whose minor 
output ordinarily would not warrant 
commercial interest. 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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German Factory Site 
Offered to U. S. Firm 


Idle factory facilities near Bremerhaven, 
Germany, are reported to be available to 
an American firm interested in establishing a 
manufacturing plant in Germany. Specifi- 
cally, the site, which comprises about 144 
acres of land, is located in the suburb Eins- 
warden of the city of Nordenham, on the 
west shore of the Weser River, and before and 
during World War II was used for ship- 
building and airplane manufacturing. 

Buildings, which cover about 12 acres of 
the total area, are said to be in good con- 
dition and include several small structures 
suitable for use as workrooms or Offices, six 
large halls each having a work space of about 
8,000 square meters, a cabinetmaking shop 
with drying facilities, a locksmith shop, a 
blacksmith shop, an electrical workshop, and 
a low-voltage workshop. 

The property has electric power and light, 
compressed air, and illuminating gas, and is 
equipped with an emergency Diesel power 
unit consisting of two generators, one of 250 
horsepower, the other of 450 horsepower. 
Heat and steam are provided by a modern 
heating plant. Movable cranes for use in 
halls and buildings have been dismounted 
and carefully stored. 

The site is readily accessible by both water 
and land, rail and highway connections being 
directly available on the west bank of the 
river and through a ferry connection on the 
east bank. The depth of the stream permits 
ships of up to 8,000 tons to dock at the 120- 
meter-long quay. 

Technical, business, and managerial em- 
ployees, as well as factory workers, are said 
to be readily available in the area, with about 
55 percent of the workers stated to be experi- 
enced metalworkers. 

Firms desiring to investigate these facili- 
ties are invited to correspond with Herr 
Boehme, Stadt Direktor, Nordenham, Ger- 
many. 


Indonesian Group Seeks to 
Develop Exports to U. S. 


Persatuan Exporteur Indonesia (Indo- 
hesian Exporters’ Union), Djalan Pos Utara 
23, Djakarta, Indonesia, organized in 1950 
with the broad function of developing Indo- 
nesian trade, is interested in communicating 
with potential United States importers of 
Indonesian products. Pamphlets and 
printed material which might be helpful to 
Indonesian exporters also would be welcome. 

The Union, which comprises more than 50 
export firms, reportedly includes among its 
objectives: (1) Supplying its members with 
extensive information and advice and all 
possible help in export and related matters, 
(2) establishing and maintaining contacts 
with other trade organizations, and (3) 
issuing published material on trade in gen- 


eral and exports from Indonesia in particu- 
lar. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—— 


Wellington Hospital Plans 
Building Program 


The Wellington Hospital Board, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, is instituting preliminary 
inquiries as to the possible interest of 
United States firms in undertaking a major 
building program contemplated by the 
Board to enlarge the Wellington and Hutt 


—. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


believes, would involve at least 5 years’ work 
for a reasonably large-sized organization. 
Among the projects planned are the erec- 
tion of a 150-bed chest hospital, a 176-bed 
nurses’ home block, a 130-bed maternity 
hospital with accommodations for nurses, 
and a boilerhouse extension. All of these 
buildings are to be of reinforced concrete. 
In making this inquiry, the Board points 
out that there is a serious shortage of hous- 


Hospitals. 


These initial works, the Board 


ing and building materials, 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 


trade contracts. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 


firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


Intelligence Division. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 


undertaken with these firms. 


The usual precautions should be taken in all Cases, 


and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections | 
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Building Materials: 58. 
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Clocks: 18. 

Clothing and Accessories: 19, 32, 50, 54, 57. 

Confectionery: 5. 

Cutlery: 15, 23, 24. 

Electrical Appliances: 43, 58. 

Engineering Products: 66. 

Essential Oils: 26, 40. 

Fire-Fighting Equipment: 45. 

Foodstuffs: 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 21, 26, 39. 

Footwear: 36, 53. 

Gift Articles: 17. 

Haberdashery: 56. 

Hardware: 12, 44, 50, 54. 

Jewelry: 30. 

Jute Goods: 63. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2. 
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Luggage Rack (Automobile Top): 2. 
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27, 34, 42, 45, 61, 62. 


Materials Handling Equipment: 45. 
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Molle Seeds: 9. 
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Motor Vehicles: 60. 

Notions: 17. 

Paper: 51, 63. 
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Projectors (Movie): 46. 
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Record Changers: 43. 
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Seales: 34. 
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Technical Information: 58, 59, 61, 62. 
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56, 57, 61, 64, 65. 

Tobacco: 31. 

Truck Parts: 35. 

Wire Products: 51. 

Wire Recorder Units: 41. 

Wool: 29. 

Yarns: 28. 
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steel and cement, in New Zealand, and that 
any contractor interested in performing the 
work must necessarily be in a position to 
house his staff and arrange for supplies of 
materials. The Board states further that 
it has been assured that any firm under- 
taking the project would be given every 
assistance by the New Zealand Government 
in entering staff, materials, and equipment. 

It is emphasized that the Board is not 
calling for bids at this time, but desires ex- 
pressions of interest only, which should be 
sent direct to the Secretary, Hospital Board, 
Wellington Hospital, P. O. Box 95, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. 


Harbor Construction Planned 
For Australian Port 


United States civil-engineering contrac- 
tors interested in participating in large con- 
tracts for construction work on the new 
harbor at Portland, Australia, are invited to 
communicate with the Chief Engineer, Port- 
land Harbor Trust Commissioners, P. O. 
Box 53, Portland, Victoria, Australia. 

According to this official, the project, 
which it is estimated will cost about $11,- 
000,000, includes quarrying, breakwater con- 
struction in concrete and stone, dredging 
and reclamation, and construction of 
wharves, railways, roads, sheds, and stores. 

Design work is said to be in process, and 
it is planned to begin construction of per- 
manent works in 1952. 

Portland, a town of about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, is located approximately 250 miles 
west and slightly south of Melbourne. It 
is said to have an excellent natural harbor, 
which when developed probably will con- 
stitute the third largest harbor in the State 
of Victoria. 

The project reportedly was recently au- 
thorized by Act of (State) Parliament, and 
it is stated that the greater part of the 
funds will be supplied from the Victorian 
Treasury. 


Cuba Interested in 
Oil-Drilling Equipment 


Cuba’s National Development Commission 
(Comisi6én de Fomento Nacional) wishes to 
receive full information on the latest oil- 
drilling equipment, with a view to purchasing 
rig and other equipment suitable for drilling 
wells to a depth of 10,000 feet. The Cuban 
Government reportedly has allotted a sum of 
500,000 pesos (1 Cuban peso equals US$1) for 
this purpose in connection with a petroleum 
exploration project—part of its plan for as- 
sisting the Cuban mining industry. 

United States firms interested in this in- 
quiry may communicate with Engineer José 
Menendez Menendez, c/o University of Ha- 
bana, or Comisién de Fomento Nacional, Calle 
21 No. 811, Vedado, Habana, Cuba. 


Austrian Trade Bulletin 
Offered to U. S. Business 


The Austrian Trade Delegate has advised 
the U. S. Department of Commerce that the 
Trade Bulletin issued by his office will now 
appear each month as a supplement to the 
newly expanded “Austrian Information” pub- 
lished twice a month by the Information 
Department of the Austrian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
The trade supplement will contain business 
leads and news of special interest for United 
States importers and exporters. Interested 
businessmen may obtain further information 
by writing to the Austrian Trade Delegate, 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Pakistan Wishes to 
Buy 200 Cattle Cars 


Bids are invited until July 20, 1951, by the 
Government of Pakistan for the supply and 
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delivery of 200 broad-gage (5’6’’) dismantled 
covered cattle cars, CMR type, complete with 
underframe, vacuum brake fittings, draw 
gear, buffing gear, etc. One set of specifica- 
tions and bidding conditions is available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations must be submitted, by the date 
mentioned above, to the office of the Director, 
Mechanical Engineering & Stores, Railway 
Division, Ministry of Communications, Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, Old Sind P. W. D. 
Building, Block No. 6-A, Room No. 27 (near 
Chief Court), Karachi, Pakistan. 


New Bid Deadline for 
Ceylon Ore-Dressing Plant 


Bids to construct a complete ore-dressing 
plant for the separation of beach mineral 
sands at Pulmoddai, Ceylon, will be received 
until July 27, 1951, thereby extending the 
bidding period on this project, originally 
scheduled to end June 16. 

As noted in the April 2 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, specifications and bid- 
ding conditions may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Netherlands PTT Needs 
Electrical Materials 


The Netherlands Postal and Telecommu- 
nication Services is interested in contacting 
manufacturers in a position to supply coaxial 
attenuators. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the General Direction, Postal and 
Telecommunication Services of the Nether- 
lands, General Department, 16 Amaliastraat, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Denmark—De Smith’ske Jernst¢berier & 
Maskinvaerksteder A/S (manufacturer of 
machinery and foundry goods), Annebergvej 
98, Aalborg, is interested in purchasing the 
licensing rights to manufacture in Denmark 
machinery and apparatus for the utilization 
of offals from the fish industries. Firm is 
particularly interested in modern machinery 
for the production of dried fish meal and fish 
oil; also fillet machines and similar equip- 
ment. 

2. England—Parr Equipment Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, distributor), 20 Avonmore 
Road, Kensington, London, W. 14, seeks a 
United States firm willing to manufacture 
under license and distribute “Portarack” roof 
luggage rack (steel) for automobiles. Firm 
states rack is adaptable to the roof line of 
any car, its installation requiring no drilling 
or alteration to car, and it may be securely 
fixed to roof with adjustable clamps. De- 
scriptive leaflet is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


3. British West Africa—K. A. Reynolds & 
Co. (export and import merchant), P. O. Box 
4, Abetifi-Kwahu, Gold Coast, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for black monkey skins. 
Firm states it has 1,000 pieces available for 
immediate shipment, and 100 pieces monthly 
thereafter. Firm wishes instructions cover- 
ing quality, packing methods, and shipment. 
Sample skin available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

4. Ceylon—The Swadeshi Industrial Works, 
Ltd. (manufacturer, importer, wholesaler), 
Imperial Bank Building, (P. O. Box No. 21), 
Fort, Colombo, has available for export sugar- 
coated cashew nuts. Shipped in 28-pound 
cans and larger containers. 





5. Denmark—A/S Konfekturefabriken 
ADLI (manufacturer), Hovedvagtsgade 2 
Copenhagen K, offers on an outright sale 
basis solid chocolate, chocolates with various 
soft centers coated with dark or light choco. 
late, toffee, and marzipan figures, 2,000 
pounds monthly. 

6. Denmark—A/S S. E. Albertus (commis. 
sion merchant), Ribegade 4, Copenhagen 9, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for harg 
cheese, 45 percent fat; processed cheese, 45 
percent butterfat; lactic casein, 30 to 60 mesh 
(packed in paper bags and hessian sacks): 
canned hams (packed in 5- to 6-kilogram 
cans). Firm wishes shipping instructions. 

7. Denmark—Vermund Andersen (manu- 
facturer), Prinsessegade 78, Fredericia, seeks 
market in the United States (with the ex. 
ception of New York City) and agent for 
all types of Danish cheese such as blue 
cheese, Samsoe, Gorgonzola, and Banket. 
Further information available from the Com. 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. Denmark—Gotfred Siems (commission 
merchant), Vigerslevve 312, Copenhagen 
Valby, offers on an outright sale basis Danish 
blue cheese (50 percent fat content), butter, 
and liver paste. Firm desires shipping in- 
structions. 

9. Ecuador—Carlos Bello R. (export and 
commission merchant), Tomas Martinez No. 
220, Casilla 3991, Guayaquil, offers on an 
outright sale basis molle seeds in lots of 5 
to 10 tons weekly during June and July, to 
a total of not more than 100 tons, and castor- 
beans in lots of not less than 50 metric tons 
each, beginning July 1951. 

10. Egypt—Hamed El-Shaer & Christos 
Papinghis (wholesaler, importer, exporter), 
P. O. Box 267, Port Said, offers on an outright 
sale basis best-quality Egyptian rice. 

11. England—J. & A. Margolin, Ltd (manu- 
facturer), 112-116 Old Street, London, E. C. 
1, offers on an outright sale basis sapphire 
gramophone needles, reported to play 5,000 
times without replacement. Price informa- 
tion and leaflets available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

12. Germany—Saegen & Werkzeugfabrik 
Paul Andrien (manufacturer), Regenstauf, 
Bavaria, wishes to export scroll, jig, and 
coping saw blades. Price information and 
leaflets available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

13. Germany — Asbern Maschinenfabrik 
K. G. (manufacturer), Goeggingen bei 
Augsburg, Bavaria, offers to export and seeks 
agent for all types of printing machines. 
Illustrated literature available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Augsburger Textilmaschin- 
enfabrik G.m.b.H. (manufacturer), 13/15 
Bleichstrasse, Augsburg, Bavaria, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for textile machinery, 
especially breakers, electro-hydraulic balers, 
and carding-machine feeders. 

15. Germany—Hans. Wilh. Boeker (manu- 
facturer), 54 Hackhauserstr., Solingen- 
Ohligs, wishes to export all kinds of cutlery. 

16. Germany — Wilhelm bBurgdorf (ex- 
porter), 38 Birkenstrasse, Bremen, offers to 
export and seeks agent for woolen skirt ma- 
terial (braided). 

17. Germany—Cramer & Dornbach Gm. 
b.H. (manufacturer), 51 Koelnerstrasse, 
Luedenscheid 1. Westf., offers on an outright 
sale basis advertising and gift articles, with 
and without text; badges for all purposes; 
belt buckles for the clothing industries; 
uniform buttons for all services; and metal 
buttons for women’s and children’s clothing. 

18. Germany—Diehl Uhrenfabrik, Metall- 
Guss- and Presswerk Heinrich Diehl G.m.b.H. 
(manufacturer), 49 Stephanstrasse, Nuern- 
berg, offers to export and seeks agent for 
alarm, kitchen, and wall clocks, and other 
time pieces. 
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19. Germany — Max Dietz Mechanische 
Waeschefabrik (manufacturer), 76 Nuern- 
pergerstrasse, Noerdlingen, Bavaria, offers to 
export and seeks agent for woolen knitted 
gloves and men’s clothing. 

20. Germany—Doornkaat Aktiengesell- 
schaft (manufacturer), 38/39 Neuer Weg, 
(23 Norden in Ostfriesland, offers on an out- 
right sale basis gin, 38 percent volume, in 
pottles containing 0.7 liter each. 

21. Germany—Richard Hengstenberg 
(manufacturer), 109 Mettingerstr., Esslin- 
gen/Neckar, offers on an outright sale basis 
canned pickles and sauerkraut. 

22. Germany—Robert Hoppe (manufac- 
turer), 24 Neuenkamper Str., Solingen- 
Hoehscheid, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for surgical instruments made of chrome and 
stainless steel. Packing instructions desired 
by firm. 

23. Germany—MERKUR-Werk Emil Hermes 
(manufacturer), 235 Beethoven Str., Solin- 
gen-Merscheid, offers to export and seeks 
agent for razors, razor blades, and shears. 

24. Germany—Friedrich Moog (manufac- 
turer), 11-13 Diekerstr., Haan/Rhid., wishes 
to export and seeks agent for entire United 
States for barbers’ razors and shears. 

25. Germany—Eugen J. Schiebold (manu- 
facturer), 14, Karolinen Strasse, Ansbach 
(Mfr.), Bavaria, offers on an outright sale 
pasis rubber-covered and patterned rolls for 
printing wallpaper and other fancy papers. 
Patterns may be supplied either by purchaser 
or by manufacturer. 

26. Germany—Schwaebische Essenzenfab- 
rik Willy Schmitz G. m. b. H. (manufac- 
turer), 15/17 Wuerzburgerstrasse, Noerdlin- 
gen (Schwaben), Bavaria, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for essential oils, perfume 
oils, and flavors. 

27. Germany—SEWE, Backofen-Maschinen 
Fabrik, Sebastian Wenz G. m. b. H. (manu- 
facturer), 7 Grombuehlstrasse, Wuerzburg, 
Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent for 
baking ovens (gas, electric, and coal) and 
bakery machinery. Illustrated leaflet (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Germany—Sueddeutsche Textilwerke 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Hohenbrunn bei 
Muenchen, Bavaria, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for (1) combed yarns (dyed, un- 
dyed, and mottled), Nos. 5 to 18, suitable for 
weaving and knitting; (2) knitting yarns 
(sport wool), No. 11/3, in 25 shades; (3) 
knitting yarn (wool with Perlon), No. 10/3, 
in four mottled colors, suitable for knitting 
socks. 

29. Italy—-Davide Bedarida (importer, ex- 
porter, wholésaler, processor, sales agent), 
12 Via Salvini, Livorno (Leghorn), offers ‘o 
export and seeks agent for 100 to 200 tons of 
washed wool each month. 

Current World Trade Directory report 
being prepared. 

30. Italy—Giacomo Calzelunghe (manu- 
facturer), 2 Piazza Santo Stefano, Florence, 
offers on an outright sale basis gold and 
silver chains and rosary beads. Set of sam- 
ples available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Lebanon—Regie Co-Interessee des Ta- 
bacs et Tombacs (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), Rue Boutrous Dagher, 
or P. O. Box 77, Beirut, offers to export to- 
bacco, as follows: 300 metric tons of Bul- 
garian bright small leaf and 200 metric tons 
of Lebanese indigenous light leaf. Firm 
States crop will be ready September 1, 1951. 
Price information available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Netherlands—Confectiebedrijf M. M. 
Grinszpan (manufacturer, export merchant), 
31 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, offers on an 
outright sale basis women’s coats; men’s 
suits and trousers; rain clothing for men, 
women, and children; Egyptian cotton and 
gabardine fabrics for rain clothing; and all 
kinds of woolen fabrics. Samples available 
from Netherlands firm. 


June 25, 1951 


33. Netherlands—Kat’s Im- en Export (ex- 
port agent), 36 Nieuwe Uitleg, The Hague, 
offers on an outright sale basis welded steel 
pipes (not threaded), in lengths of 3 meters. 
Thickness of the steel and outside diameter 
in the following sizes (in millimeters): 3 
and 103, 3 and 159, 3 and 203, 6 and 254, 6 
and 280, 6 and 305. Firm states it acts as a 
representatives for two German mills and 
that raw materials are available for the man- 
ufacture of 2,000 metric tons each of the 
above six sizes of steel pipes in the specifica- 
tions given. 

34. Spain—Campeona, S. A. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), Arag6én 259, Barcelona, offers to 
export and seeks agent for electric and other 
types of pressure process coffee-making ma- 
chines for industrial and home use, about 75 
units monthly depending on types and sizes 
desired, and automatic weighing scales for 
retail stores, 3-, 5-, 10-, and 20-kilogram 
capacity, about 100 units monthly. Firm 
wishes shipping instructions. Illustrated 
leaflets (in Spanish) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligenc2 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Sweden—Firma A-Hus (manufacturer), 
Runemo, offers on an outright sale basis or 
through agent wooden pallets for lift trucks, 
about 10 metric tons per week. Set of draw- 
ings and price list available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

36. Sweden—Stilprodukter (export mer- 
chant), Liila Halalid 6, Halsingborg, offers to 
export and seeks agent in each of the States 
of California, Texas, and Florida, for wooden 
shoes, the soles and heels being of one piece 
of wood with a top of leather, painted in 
different colors and with designs. 


Export Opportunities 


37. Australia—Noel Boucher Hassell (gen- 
eral merchant, importer), 77 King Street, 
Perth, wishes to purchase and obtain agency 
for tertiles, such as silks, cottons, soft fur- 
nishings, household linens, and carpets. 

38. Belgium—Willy Van Der Veken, Succrs. 
(importer, exporter), 24 rue Arenberg, Ant- 
werp, desires purchase quotations, c. i. f. 
Antwerp, on 25 to 50 tons of fancy tallow, 
extra oleo oil, animal and vegetable oils, and 
greases. 

39. Egypt—Hamed El-Shaer & Christos 
Papinghis (wholesaler, importer, exporter, 
commission agent), P. O. Box 267, Port Said, 
wishes to purchase and seeks agency for 
canned foods, canned meats, and all grocery 
articles. 

40. Germany—Schwaebische Essenzenfab- 
rik Willy Schmitz G. m. b. H. (manufac- 
turer), 15/17 Wuerzburgerstrasse, Noerd- 
lingen (Schwaben), wishes to purchase 
essential oils, such as cedarwood oil, lemon- 
grass oil, palmaros oils, Paraguay ginger- 
grass oil; and balsam oil. 

41. Netherlands—WERA Radio (M. A. 
Werner) (manufacturer), 30 Geleenstraat, 
Amsterdam, wishes to purchase good quality 
wire recorder units, without amplifier. 

42. Union of South Africa—Industrial 
Appliances (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer), 167 Marshall Street, Johan- 
nesburg, desires price quotations for 
machinery for plastic molding and for pro- 
duction of pins and screws; also plastic 
molding raw materials, such as polystyrene, 
cellulose acetate, phenolics, and P. V. C. 
extruding compositions. 

43. Union of South Africa—Kruger & 
Wilson (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative, importer, retailer, exporter, manu- 
facturer), Charter House, 145 Pritchard 
Street, Johannesburg, wishes to purchase 
and seeks agency for domestic electric appli- 
ances and three-speed record changers. 

44. Union of South Africa—Selander & 
Bylin (Pty.) Ltd., Commercial Union Build- 
ings, St. George’s Street, Capetown, (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturers’ agent), 
desires to purchase and seeks agency for up 


to 25 tons of corrugated saw-edge fasteners, 
to be used in the joining of box shooks, 4 
to % of an inch in width, in right-hand and 
left-hand wound coils; also in cut pieces 2 
and 3 inches in length. 


Agency Opportunities 


45. Australia—A. J. Ellerker (importer, 
exporter), 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, wishes to 
represent manufacturers of fire-fighting 
equipment, industrial machinery, and ma- 
terials handling equipment, including 
portable conveyers and railway track main- 
tenance equipment. 

Current World Trade Directory report 
being prepared. 

46. Belgium—Maison Naert (sales agent, 
importer), 19 Place Rouppe, Brussels, seeks 
exclusive agency for Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg for 8-, 9.5-, and 16-millimeter 
projectors. 

47. Canada—Curt W. Suter (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 9 Idyllwood Crescent, 
Toronto, Ontario, wishes agency for all kinds 
of textile products, such as ladies’ dresses, 
men’s clothing, corset and foundation gar- 
ments, brassieres, upholstery and draperies; 
materials for shoe and slipper industries; 
and printed plastics. 

48. India—Juggat Singh’s Son & Brother 
(importer, exporter, agent), 21 B Keval 
Mahal, Marine Drive, Bombay, seeks sole 
representation from manufacturers for 
industrial, heavy, and fine chemicals, such 
as plastic materials, alkalis, salicylates, sul- 
fur, acetic acid, and sodium bicarbonate. 
(Previously announced, Foreign Visitor, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEELY, May 14, 1951.) 

49. Iran—Tehranshahr Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), Khiaban Saadi, 
Tehran, wishes to obtain distributorship for 
automobile tires. 

(Notre: This corrects the name and ad- 
dress of firm listed as Item No. 59, page 9, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 14, 1951.) 

50. Union of South Africa—Fral South 
African Sales (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ 
representative), 67 Moseley Buildings, Pres- 
ident Street, Johannesburg, seeks agency for 
wearing apparel, such as men’s and ladies’ 
hosiery; men’s, ladies’, and _ children’s 
underwear; gloves, hats, corsetry, shirts, and 
knitwear; tertiles, such as cotton and rayon 
piece goods, furnishings and Manchester 
goods; hardware, including tools, builders’ 
hardware, domestic hardware, domestic elec- 
trical goods, tool handles, cabinet handles 
for furniture trade, locks, keys and blanks, 
garden tools, copper rivets, and suitcase 
locks and fittings. 

51. Union of South Africa—George Gagan- 
akis (manufacturers’ representative), P. O. 
Box 6568, Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
agency for textiles, such as cotton prints, 
calicos, cotton sheeting, duck, khaki drill, 
tie silks, rayon and nylon piece goods, fur- 
nishings, interlock (cotton-rayon), cellular 
(aertex type), and sewing yarn; kraft and 
sulfite paper; and wire netting, barbed wire, 
fencing wire, linoleum, and roofing felt. 

52. Union of South Africa—J. Glaizal & 
V. Jordan (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative), 311 S. A. Mutual Building, 
Harrison Street (P. O. Box 2521), Johannes- 
burg, seeks exclusive agency for either the 
Province of Transvaal or the Union of South 
Africa for the following teztiles: Rayon, 
nylon, and cotton yarns, staple fiber, nylon 
fabrics, printed and plain cottons, shirtings, 
linings, velvets, corduroys, and other types 
of new fabrics. 

53. Union of South Africa—Ladies Shoe 
Parlour (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, retailer), 52a 
Rissik Street, Johannesburg, wishes agency 
for ladies’ and men’s shoes. 

54. Union of South Africa—N. Stuart 
Lockhart (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative), 609 Ottawa House, President 
Street, Johannesburg, seeks agency for rayon 
spun tertiles; women’s clothing of medium- 
to high-class quality; and hardware, includ- 
ing electrical equipment (switches) and 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Algeria of 15 percent ad valorem. This rate has now the Sudan. This royalty is additional to the on 
= been increased to 20 percent, except for food- export duty at the rate of 3 percent ad ar 
r , . ‘ stuffs, essential oils, soap, vegetable oils, caus- valorem. te 
Tariffs and Trade Controls tic soda used in the manufacture of soap, and 
bicycles, the duty on which will remain at ° 
IMPORTED HONEY AND BEESWAX: REGULA- 15 percent. Other increases on specific goods Belgium-Luxem bou rg 
TIONS GOVERNING ANALYSIS AND SAM- include: ' ame 
PLING REVISED Tobacco of all kinds, as well as cigarettes ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL M 
and other manufactured tobacco, will hence- The unofficial provisional index of over-al) : 
Regulations governing the analysis and forth pay an import duty of £E2.5 a kilogram industrial activity in Belgium-Luxembourg Se 
sampling of honey and beeswax in the comb instead of £E2. during April 1951, stood at 146.3 (1936 38 4, 
imported into Algeria, were revised, by an The duty on sparkling wines is increased average = 100), a drop of 4.8 points from the pe 
order of May 15, 1950, published in the Jour- from 50 to 60 percent ad valorem and on March figure, which was an all-time record Ww 
nal Officiel of Algeria of May 19, 1951. still wines from 40 to 50 percent, and the All industries, with the exception of the ol 
The Pasteur Institute of Algeria is respon- minimum duty is increased from 30 mills to metal-manufacturing and artificial-textile T 
sible for the analysis, and the service for 50 mills a liter. The import duty on all industries, showed slight declines in produc- be 
Protection of Vegetables is responsible for spirits is increased by 80 mills a liter. tion by comparison with the preceding -s 
the sampling. A minimum sample of 25 The rate of 30 percent ad valorem on beer, month. Belgium steel-ingot production in Or 
grams of honey or beeswax is required for equivalent to about 24 mills a liter, is in- April amounted to 420,633 metric tons, 
each shipment weighing up to 50 kilograms creased to a specific rate of 40 mills a liter. slightly below the all-time record of 425,000 
or more. However, noncommercial shipments With the establishment of the first brewery metric tons reached in March 1951. 
of honey weighing less than 4 kilograms are os the Metem 1 hom Gute at the tt a E 
exempted from sampling and analysis. ae ae gp ip orate rei ae ot vee PRICES AND SALES rT 
The analysis fee charged to importers for sone > aad emailed pene — a The retail price index for April rose to e 
each sampling was fixed at 900 francs, effec- produced locally. For the same reason an 413.5 (1936-38 average—100) from 410.4 for fi 
tive on May 19, 1951. import duty on malt has been set at 8 percent March. This increase of 3.1 points is mainly W 
ad valorem. due to a rise in the price of wool. Sales of 1! 
- As of the beginning of April 1951, a royalty consumer goods, particularly textiles, have 1 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan of 3 percent ad valorem is imposed on cotton- dropped off as consumer demand has slack- t] 
seed oil and cottonseed cake exported from ened. This decrease is considered a natural ce 
Tariffs and Trade Controls : 
IMPORT TARIFF UNDERGOES EXTENSIVE e 
REVISION it 
The import tariff of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan o 
was revised effective on April 25, 1951, states t! 
an airgram of May 18 from the U. S. Embassy d 
in Cairo. Exemptions and reductions are 
decreed on goods considered as essential, that 
is, textiles, shoes, coffee, tea, wheat and 
wheat flour, as well as all kinds of machinery. r 


The import duties on most other goods are 
increased. 

The changes are as follows: 

The duty on grey cotton piece goods, which 
was collected at the rate of 8 percent ad 
valorem, is hereby abolished. 

The duties on all other textiles, ready-made 
clothing, cotton yarn and thread, as well as 
fabrics made of pure silk and/or a mixture of 
fibers, which ranged from 12 to 50 percent, 
are reduced to a uniform rate of 8 percent 
ad valorem. 

The rate of duty on boots and shoes is 
reduced from 15 percent to 8 percent ad 
valorem, and the minimum duty of 30 mills 
a pair is abolished. 

The combined import and consumption 
duty on coffee is reduced from 25 mills to 
15 mills a kilogram. 

The duty on tea is reduced from 50 mills 
to 30 mills a kilogram. 

The rate of duty on wheat and wheat flour 
is reduced from 15 percent to 8 percent. 

Formerly certain types of machinery, that 
is, agricultural, paper, printing, and flour- 
mill machinery; steam engines; electric gen- 
erators; motors; locomotives; and transform- 
ers, were dutiable at 6 percent and all other 
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Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer receives from Mrs. Katherine Hafner of 
the German-American Trade Promotion Office, acting on behalf of the Staatliche 
Porzellan-Manufaktur of Berlin, a small porcelain replica of the Freedom Bell. The 
bell is a miniature of the full-size replica of the Freedom Bell presented as a gift from 
the school children of America to the people of Berlin by John J. McCloy, U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany. 


machinery paid 15 percent. The new revi- 
sion provides that all factory plant and ma- 
chinery henceforth will pay a uniform rate 
of 6 percent. 

Except on specific goods, the duty on im- 
ports into the Sudan is assessed at a flat rate 
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result of the excessive purchases of textiles 
during the late fall and early winter. 


LABOR 


Unemployment in April 1951 was estimated 
at 181,300 compared with 185,800 in March 
and 220,000 in April 1950. Compromise 
agreements between industry and labor have 
been reached in the most important sectors 
of the economy. Collective-bargaining 
agreements were reached in the metallurgi- 
cal, coal, and chemical industries. To com- 
pensate for the sharply rising retail price 
index, the agreements in these industries 
were modified to allow wage increases of 5 
percent, effective April 15, and thereafter, a 
2.5 percent wage increase each time the 
price index shows a rise of 10 points. Follow- 
ing the lead of these industries, a similar 5- 
percent increase in wages was granted to gas 
and electrical workers, as well as to some 
textile workers. 


SocraL SECURITY 


The Government announced that, after 
May 1, the first 5,000 francs (1 franc= 
US$0.02) of monthly salary will be taxable for 
Social Security purposes, instead of the first 
4,000 francs, as heretofore. This rise of 20 
percent in contributions for the most part 
will be used to increase family allowances, 
old-age pensions, and other indemnities. 
The annual cost of increased benefits has 
been established at 1,500,000,000 francs, 
which is more than covered by the 2,000,000,- 
000 francs expected under the new program. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The exports of the Belgium-Luxembourg 
Economic Union were slightly lower in April 
1951 than in the preceding month. April 
exports amounted to 11,114,863,000 Belgian 
francs in value and 1,743,000 metric tons in 
weight. Corresponding figures for March 
1951 were 11,775,000,000 Belgian francs and 
1,677,000 metric tons. The comparison of 
these figures reflects a drop of nearly 6 per- 
cent in the value, but shows a 3.8 percent 
rise in the quantity of exports in April over 
March. This change may show either a gen- 
eral decline in the export price level or a shift 
in the type of goods exported. 

The export of chemicals, pharmaceutical, 
and mineral products increased, whereas 
those of metallurgical products declined, as 
did the exports of textiles. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cool weather and excessive moisture have 
retarded the development of crops in Bel- 
gium this year. Winter wheat and barley 
appear to be growing well in most areas. 
Pastures generally are good, as are clover and 
alfalfa fields, although all of those crops are 
shorter than normal. Spring planting was 
delayed, in some areas as much as 1 month, 
as a result of the cold, wet weather. Ger- 
mination and plant growth has progressed 
slowly. Results of spring plantings are not 
yet available, although the acreage of spring- 
sown wheat is reported as smaller than usual. 
Attractive prices for coarse grains, mainly 
barley, are believed to have resulted in larger 
spring plantings of feed grains. Flax plant- 
ings also are said to be larger than they were 
last year. Sugar-beet acreage is believed to 
be about the same as last year. Harvesting 
of new potatoes normally begins in the latter 
part of May, but this year it will start a 
month later. Potato prices this year, in gen- 
eral, have been unattractive to the farmers. 
—U. S. Empassy, BrusseEts, May 16, 1951. 


Bolivia 


COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN May 


Potential economic developments after the 
transfer of the Bolivian Government in mid- 
May to a Military Junta cannot as yet be 
evaluated, but the reaction of La Paz busi- 
hessmen seems to be one of relief and moder- 
ate optimism. The tendency is to relax in 
expectation of greater stability, although ap- 
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prehension still prevails in some circles over 
a possible political flare-up. 

The new government’s commercial policy 
appears to be.one of minimum interference 
with normal business procedures, but one 
of its first acts was to freeze the prices of 
prime necessities and to enact severe en- 
forcement measures. Heretofore, price en- 
forcement has been unsuccessful. 

One of the last acts of the former Minister 
of Hacienda was the authorization of a blan- 
ket permit for the importation into Bolivia 
of 514 passenger automobiles to be purchased 
with private exchange. Approximately 100 
of these vehicles will be of French, German, 
and British manufacture. The total cost, 
including transportation, will represent over 
$1,000,000. 

FINANCE 


Shortly before its resignation, the late 
government proposed a national budget for 
1951. On the assumption that exports of 
tin ore for 1951 would reach 35,000 metric 
tons, at an average price of US$1.20 per 
pound, receipts of 3,058,000,000 bolivianos 
were estimated. 

National expenditures of 4,725,000,000 bo- 
livianos are budgeted, the chronic imbalance 
between expenditures and receipts being rec- 
ognized by estimating the 1951 deficit at 
more than 1,600,000,000 bolivianos. The ex- 
tensive depreciation in the value of the 
boliviano brings this estimated deficit to 
47.4 percent of the total internal debt of 
the Bolivian Government. 

The significance of this budget is impaired 
by the Government’s inability to finance a 
deficit of such proportions, the Central 
Bank’s position being that statutory debt 
limitations and the Government’s failure 
in previous years to cover advances, which 
have accumulated in a sizable unserviced 
floating debt, make further advances illegal 
at this time. Both the former and the pres- 
ent Minister of Finance have been hard- 
pressed to meet current nondeferrable ob- 
ligations. 


IMPORT LICENSES 


A decree issued last year required the con- 
currence of the Ministry of Finance to the 
validation of import permits. This concur- 
rence was usually given to imports of prime 
necessities, but often deferred for imports 
regarded as nonessential. As a consequence, 
final action on a considerable number of 
licenses has been pending since October 
1950, and because of the prevailing seller’s 
market, the Minister of Finance has been 
subject to considerable criticism for his in- 
action. Importers and the new Minister 
of National Economy have pressed the pres- 
ent Minister of Finance to approve long- 
pending licenses, and it is believed that a 
number have finally been approved. It is 
also understood that a decree vesting au- 
thority to approve licenses in the Import 
Committee is in preparation. 


PETROLEUM 


Bolivian petroleum production increased 
about 15 percent in May when three new 
wells, having a combined production of ap- 
proximately 200 barrels per day, were brought 
in at Camiri. The additional production 
increased total Camiri crude output to 1,300 
barrels, an amount sufficient to supply about 
85 percent of the country’s gasoline needs, 
but still insufficient to permit economical 
operation of the recently completed 5,000- 
barrel refinery at Cochabamba. To increase 
production, YPFB (Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales Bolivianos), hopes to sign a contract 
with a United States drilling firm, and ne- 
gotiations to that end are proceeding. 

The Military Junta now governing Bolivia 
has not so far interfered with the current 
effort to YPFB to encourage the participa- 
tion of private capital in the development 
of the Bolivian petroleum industry. 

By a Supreme Decree, the Central Bank 
was authorized to loan YPFB US$2,119,377, 
representing payments made by the Central 


Bank to the Export-Import Bank for the 
account of YPFB. The decree formalizes 
obligations to the Central Bank which YPFB 
incurred as a result of its failure to meet 
amortization payments to the Export-Import 
Bank. 


LABOR 


The labor dispute at the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co.’s Corocoro copper mine 
has been resolved. Foreign supervisory per- 
sonnel returned to the mine, and normal pro- 
duction was resumed. Settlement was ef- 
fected on the basis of an agreement that the 
three dismissed mine employees would be 
given fair hearings before a labor court and 
that the Ministry of Labor would decide the 
final action on the basis of these hearings. 

Prior to the elections of May 6, the Gov- 
ernment decreed 30 percent wage increases 
for mine and construction workers. The 
National Association of Mine Owners pro- 
tested the decree contending that it ignored 


_ the cost structures of the various mines and 


violated the General Labor Law, which pro- 
vides for direct wage negotiations between 
management and workers. By a Supreme 
Decree of May 16, the new Military Junta 
declared illegal all strikes which are not in 
accord with the General Labor Law, and 
announced that workers on strike would 
not be paid for time lost. 

One of the first actions taken by the Mili- 
tary Junta was to freeze prices on articles of 
prime necessity. Enforcement of the price 
freeze was encouraged by a provision that 
persons denouncing infractions will re- 
ceive 25 percent of any fines imposed. Prices 


are generally set at levels established by the 
previous regime. 


MINING 


The Government issued a decree which 
permits producers of columbite, asbestos, 
mercury, cobalt, dolomite, manganese, 
fluorite, mica, and selenium to market their 
production freely. Whereas formerly they 
were required to sell their production to the 
Banco Minero, now they need to employ the 
bank only as export agent. The decree will 
be in force until December 31, 1951, after 
which producers exporting these minerals 
will be classified as medium-sized and small 
miners. Those classified as medium-sized 
miners will be permitted to continue the 
direct sale of their minerals, while those 
classified as small miners will be required to 
sell to the Banco Minero. Asbestos is the 
only one of the minerals named which is 
exploited in significant quantities. It is 
hoped that by freeing prospective producers 
from the requirement of selling their pro- 
duction to the Banco Minero production of 
these minerals will be stimulated. 

The committee of small producers of wolf- 
ram has requested the Government to seek 
a $5,000,000 loan from the Export-Import 
Bank for the expansion of wolfram produc- 
tion. It believes that such an investment 


would suffice to quintuple the production of 
small producers. 


AGRICULTURE 


Harvesting continued throughout May, 
both on the altiplano and in the valley re- 
gions. Corn, wheat, barley, and potato 
yields are expected to be from 10 to 50 per- 
cent below those of last year. The projected 
decree authorizing increased grain prices is 
still being studied. 

Two U. S. Department of Agriculture rub- 
ber specialists who made a preliminary sur- 
vey of Bolivia‘s rubber-producing areas to 
determine the practicability of establishing 
plantation rubber, have returned encouraged 
and optimistic concerning the possibility of 
such development. Meanwhile, represent- 
atives of the Peruvian Amazon Corporation 
were in the Departments of La Paz, Beni, and 
Pando endeavoring to collect sufficient rubber 
to fulfill Peru’s contract with the Bolivian 
Government to supply 2,000 tires to alleviate 
the acute Bolivian tire shortage. 








Little progress has been made in cormbat- 
ing the spread of hoof-and-mouth disease 
in the Cochabamba Valley dairy region. A 
group of Santa Cruz livestock owners, who 
recently visited a livestock show in Campo 
Grande, Brazil, have received authorization 
to import 100 Zebu cattle. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Anticipated negotiation with a specifically 
named United States engineering company 
would provide for large-scale construction 
improvements and expansion of the La Paz, 
Cochabamba, Santa Cruz, and Sucre airports. 
The government has US$2,500,000 and 
1,500,000 bolivianos for these projects. 

Conversations regarding proposed air 
agreements between Bolivia and Brazil were 
scarcely interrupted by the advent of the 
Military Junta, as Brazil recognized the 
new government almost immediately. Re- 
liable La Paz newspapers indicated that final 
drafts of the agreement were ready and that 
its signing was momentarily expected. 
Under the proposal, service on specified 
routes between Bolivia and Brazil by com- 
panies designated by the representative gov- 
ernments would be permitted. Lloyd Aéreo 
Boliviano was represented throughout the 
negotiations and probably will be designated 
by Bolivia for service to Brazil. 


TARIFFS AND TRANSPORTATION 


The application of increased Chilean light- 
erage and dock tariffs on transshipments for 
Bolivia at Antofagasta and Arica was can- 
celed early in May. The National Chamber 
of Commerce, nevertheless, urged its mem- 
bers to route imports via Mollendo and 
Matarani, Peru, because approximately 35,- 
000 tons of merchandise were awaiting ship- 
ment to the interior from the seriously con- 
gested Chilean port of Arica.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, LA Paz, MAy 28, 1951. 


Commodity Controls 
PRICES OF PRIME NECESSITY FROZEN 


One of the first Supreme Decrees issued by 
the new Bolivian Military Government froze 
the retail prices of the following seven 
articles of prime necessity: Wheat flour; 
white sugar; rice; lard; edible oil; powdered 
milk; and tocuyo, a coarse cotton fabric, 
states a report of May 17, 1951, from the U. S. 
Embassy at La Paz. The decree also freezes 
the prices of all other articles of prime neces- 
sity not specifically listed at levels approved 
by the Ministry of Economy of the former 
Government. The newly frozen prices ap- 
proximate those last set for the respective 
products by the late Government. 

Provision is made for appropriate price 
adjustments of imported articles of prime 
necessity ordered before issuance of the new 
decree when documented or otherwise suffi- 
ciently supported claims of financial loss are 
presented. 

One of the last decrees of the former Gov- 
ernment, dated May 3, 1951, created a Special 
Commission to investigate and determine the 
distribution of all imported articles of prime 
necessity. The decree requires that all com- 
mercial importing firms inform the Commis- 
sion periodically of their inventories of such 
merchandise and carry out distribution of it 
in accordance with instructions received from 
the Commission. 

Distribution of imported articles of prime 
necessity to individuals not inscribed in the 
commercial register is prohibited. Minimum 
required capital for inscription in the register 
is 50,000 bolivianos. This measure is de- 
signed to prevent distribution to commercial 
brokers and street vendors, and in general to 
suppress price speculation. 

In La Paz, the membership of the Special 
Commission consists of the Chief of Econ- 
omy (as president), the Director General of 
Commerce, and representatives of the munic- 
ipality, the National Chamber of Commerce, 
the Union of Small Grocers, and the Mer- 
chants’ Association. In the capitals of other 
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Departments, the Special Commission con- 
sists of the Chief of Commerce and Industry 
(as president) and of representatives of the 
respective municipalities, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and of the appropriate group of 
small grocery businesses. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXTENSION OF IMPORT LICENSES 


As announced in ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 11, 1951, the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil stated offi- 
cially on May 22 that import licenses in effect 
on May 20, 1951, except those covering bar- 
ter transactions would be automatically ex- 
tended for a period of 120 days. On March 
15, 1951, an announcement had been made 
that import licenses expiring between March 
10 and April 30 were extended for 60 days. 
These, as well as all other unexpired licenses, 
are now extended for another 120 days. 

A lapse between the two periods from 
which extensions are made left import li- 
censes expiring from May 1 to May 19 uncov- 
ered. Applications for extensions or altera- 
tions of licenses expiring during that period 
or which may expire in the future must be 
made by importers on printed forms similar 
to applications for original license applica- 
tions, according to information transmitted 
by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro in 
dispatch No. 1689 of May 23, 1951. 

The Export-Import Department has an- 
nounced, through notice No. 227, that in or- 
der not to disrupt the services of the customs 
authorities by extending import licenses in 
general or granting alterations after the 
merchandise has already arrived in the coun- 
try and is in process of being cleared here- 
after extensions and alterations will be sub- 
ject to the following waiver: “Valid only 
in case the merchandise has not yet been 
disembarked up to...” (date on which 
the application for alteration or extension 
was registered in the Department). 


EXpPoRT-IMPORT DEPARTMENT TO HANDLE 
APPLICATIONS FOR LICENSE - EXEMPT 
IMPORTS 


Applications for exchange quota certifi- 
cates covering goods exempt from import 
license will hereafter be handled directly 
by the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil instead of by the Exchange 
Department, according to an announcement 
in the Brazilian press, transmitted on May 
22, 1951, by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. The same treatment is to be ac- 
corded these applications as is given import 
licenses for critical materials, a procedure 
which will result in their being screened 
much more rapidly than heretofore. 


CLOSING OF EXCHANGE FOR COVER OF 
IMPORTS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, duly authorized by the Ex- 
change Department, announced through no- 
tice No. 224 of May 11, 1951, that after the 
arrival of merchandise payable in hard cur- 
rencies exchange may be closed immediately 
even on shipments covered by import licenses 
stipulating “payment after arrival of the 
merchandise against minimum terms of 120 
days,” “payment after arrival of merchan- 
dise in equal successive monthly install- 
ments,” and other similar terms. The no- 
tice was contained in the dispatch of May 14, 
1951, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. 


RULING ON EXCHANGE COVERAGE FOR 
FREIGHT TRANSFER SUSPENDED 


Instruction No. 44 of the Bank of Brazil, 
which provided that exchange coverage for 
the transfer of freights would be granted 
only if the payment of freights had orig- 
inally been made in cruzeiros in Brazil, has 
been suspended from June 1 to December 





31, 1951, by instruction No. 46 of May 21, 
1951, according to a telegram of May 23 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


Burma 


Economic Conditions 


NEW DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM PLANNED 


April economic developments in Burma 
were not significant, but future trends were 
indicated. In Kachin State, a 5-year plan 
for the reconstruction of that area was re- 
leased. This plan envisages large-scale 
mineral exploration, the erection of refiner- 
ies and smelters, and the establishment of 
factories and various agricultural projects. 
The construction of a modern sugar mill, 
costing $2,300,000, is under active considera- 
tion. The mill would replace one badly 
damaged during the war and would increase 
the capacity of the industry beyond that 
of the one mill now operating. An experi- 
mental model of a Burma-made automobile 
has been completed. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade in April showed an excess 
of exports over imports. Exports were al- 
most identical in value with those of March, 
but imports dropped sharply. Exports in 
April were valued at 54,152,629 rupees and 
imports at 35,321,934 rupees (1 rupee= 
US$0.21). Exports to the United States con- 
sisted of 12 tons of bamboo poles and 78 
tons of hides and skins. Imports from the 
United States consisted principally of ma- 
chinery parts, particularly power-driven 
machinery. 

Negotiations for sales of rice for export 
were definitely on a sellers’ market. India 
has been negotiating with Burma for rice, 
both on an immediate basis and on a long- 
term supply arrangement. Negotiations 
also have been under way between the 
United Kingdom and Burma. 

Metals and ores shipped from Rangoon in 
April totaled 1,056 long tons; shipments were 
mainly of lead, but included some zinc and 
antimony. The bulk of the minerals was 
destined for Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Activity in the teak trade increased dur- 
ing April, as 1,500 cubic tons were exported, 
mostly to India. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT-IMPORT PERMITS ACT EXTENDED 


Canada’s Export and Import Permits Act, 
which was due to expire on July 31, 1951, 
has been extended for 3 years to July 31, 
1954, by the House of Commons. 

The extended act continues the Govern- 
ment’s export-control powers: To establish 
a list of countries, exports to which shall 
be subject to license; to control exports of 
arms, munitions, war materials or supplies; 
to control exports of commodities if neces- 
sary to insure adequate supply and distribu- 
tion within Canada; and to control exports 
if necessary to implement intergovernmental 
arrangements or commitments. 

Also continued is the Government’s au- 
thority to regulate or control the import of 
any article by reason of world scarcity, gov- 
ernmental control in the country of origin, 
or allocation of such article by intergovern- 
mental arrangements. 

The new act contains two important 
amendments. One empowers the Governor 
in Council to establish a list of countries 
imports from which may be controlled, to 
enable Canada to implement obligations 
that may be incurred through international 
action. Canada has had no authority under 
any existing legislation to implement such 
a policy. 

The other change empowers the use of 
import controls if the domestic production, 
supply, distribution, or use of an article is 
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restricted or otherwise regulated under the 
authority of any act of Parliament. As an 
illustration, should it become necessary to 
regulate or prohibit the manufacture or 
distribution of certain types of products, 
it will be possible to exercise similar control 
over import trade in the same goods. 


o 
Chile 
RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business conditions in Chile did not im- 
prove during May, and seasonal rises in re- 
tail sales in March and April fell short of 
expectations. Commercial-bank credits were 
tighter by order of instructions of the Su- 
perintendent of Banks, but the demand for 
credit was eased somewhat by the expansion 
of semigovernmental facilities with the 
Central Bank. Substantial emissions of that 
institution in connection with the fiscal 
deficit also tended to reduce the pressure on 
commercial-bank reserves. Increased cash 
requirements by the public for June and 
July tax payments will probably cause a 
tightening of credit conditions in those 
months. 


CONTROLS TIGHTENED 


Uncertainties regarding Government pol- 
icies influenced manufacturers and indus- 
trialists toward more conservative planning. 
With very few exceptions, the Government 
refused to approve price increases for con- 
trolled commodities even when justified by 
rising costs, and price controls were an- 
nounced for about 130 more items. In May, 
the Cabinet announced that a bill would 
shortly be forwarded to Congress providing 
for a general price freeze, and for a partial 
wage freeze. 

An “economic crimes’ bill, resubmitted 
to Congress, proposed extension of govern- 
mental authority to enforce certain not too 
clearly defined norms of conduct in the pro- 
duction, distribution, transport, and pricing 
of commodities, as well as to enforce em- 
ployer compliance with minimum wage ard 
salary regulations. The bill’s passage by Con- 
gress appeared doubtful, but businessmen 
hesitated to expand operations, in the face 
of this and another bill before Congress 
which would increase further the difficulties 
incident to the dismissal of employees. 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE ALLOCATIONS INCREASED 


An increase of about $33,000,000 in the for- 
eign-exchange budget for 1951 was an- 
nounced in mid-May by the National Foreign 
Trade Council. Of this amount, $21,000,000 
was to be allotted for imports of wheat and 
flour. The additional exchange availabilities 
were expected to rise as a result of the May 7 
agreement with the United States, increasing 
the price of Chilean copper by 3 cents per 
pound. Bar-copper production declined 
sharply in May from the 30,159 metric tons 
registered in April, as a result of strikes, 
slow-downs, and sabotage at Chuquicamata. 

Total exports of merchandise were valued 
at 499,100,000 gold pesos during the first 4 
months of 1951, as compared with 367,300,000 
in the like period of 1950. Imports in the 
first 4 months of 1951 amounted to 449,- 
600,000 pesos, as compared with 371,200,000 
in the corresponding period of 1950. Not in- 
cluded in the above figures were gold exports 
valued at 8,400,000 gold pesos in the 1951 
period and 11,900,000 in the corresponding 
1950 period. U.S. Empassy, SANTIAGO, June 
6, 1951. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION SLIGHTLY INCREASED 


Production data for the full year 1950 were 
published in May. Excluding output of the 
hew Huachipato steel plant, industrial pro- 
duction remained virtually the same as in 
1949, the indexes for both years being 
slightly lower than in 1948. Although per 
capita real income has risen steadily since 
the 1947 business slump, it still has not 
reached the 1944~46 level. 
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Nitrate output was 145,811 metric tons in 
April, or slightly higher than the 1950 
monthly average. The “Iris” nitrate plant 
in Tarapaca Province, which had been closed 
since March 1950, was being reequipped and 
was expected to reopen in June. This plant 
formerly produced between 1,000 and 2,000 
metric tons per month. Demand for Chilean 
nitrate continued in excess of supply, though 
the industry was concerned over rising pro- 
duction costs and increased ocean-freight 
rates. 

The Fabrica Nacional de Carburo y Me- 
talurgico, Chile’s only carbide and ferro- 
manganese producer, was making plans to 
increase its existing capacity of 10,000 metric 
tons per year to 27,000 tons. It was re- 
ported to be seeking a loan from the Export- 
Import Bank. The plant’s location would be 
transferred from the neighborhood of San- 
tiago to Huachipato where it would obtain 
certain raw materials from the Cia. de Acero 
del Pacifico, and would in turn furnish the 
steel plant part of its production of carbide, 
ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, silico-manga- 
nese, and lime. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUTOMOBILE RADIOS PERMITTED 
IMPORTATION 


Automobile radios which are clearly iden- 
tifiable as such will now be permitted im- 
portation into Colombia, according to a dis- 
patch dated May 18, 1951, from the U. S. 
Embassy in Bogota. By virtue of Exchange 
Registration Circular No. 17, issued on April 
26, 1951, radio receiving sets for exclusive 
use in automobiles are excluded from the 
general classification of domestic radio re- 
ceiving apparatus, which is included in the 
list of commodities prohibited importation 
into Colombia. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


RESIDENT FOREIGNERS MUST PRACTICE 
STATED PROFESSIONS 


The Ministry of Foreign Relations has 
issued an order, effective on May 16, 1951, 
that without special permission a foreigner 
resident in Colombia may practice no pro- 
fession other than that declared on his appli- 
cation for immigration visa, according to a 
recent dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in 
Bogota. A foreign resident must now apply 
to the Ministry for a special permit if he 
desires to change his craft or profession. 

According to local editorial comment, the 
new directive was issued because many immi- 
grants who entered the country as agricul- 
turalists have since engaged in commercial 
pursuits. 


Cuba 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The National Development Commission 
announced early in May that public-works 
contracts to a total value of $37,200,000 had 
been let up to that time, as compared with 
approximately $31,200,000 as of the end of 
March. The most important category of 
work authorized was road building or repairs, 
for which about $24,800,000 had been ear- 
marked. Prices of locally stocked building 
materials were 65 percent above those of the 
preceding year, a situation which is leading 
to increasing buyer resistance. The value 
of May building permits in Habana Province 
was only 11.5 percent ahead of that of the 
corresponding month last year. 

Building-material supplies, except for 
cement, were reported to be adequate, or 
close to excessive, and rumors late in the 
month indicated possible price cuts in some 
items. Hardware merchants were still over- 
stocked and price reductions were being 
considered. 


Tonnage of steel-mill products imported in 
the first 5 months of 1951 was double the 
rate of 1950. Steel imports from Europe 
were 126 percent ahead of last year, and steel 
receipts from the United States showed an 
increase of 72 percent. Most of the steels 
essential] to the Cuban sugar economy, how- 
ever, remained in serious short supply, the 
heavy increase in tonnage having been in 
the nonessential steels, stocks of which may 
become excessive, particularly if urban home 
construction continues to slacken. Europe 
is currently supplying 63 percent of the steel 
imports. 

Prices of most steels used in home con- 
struction, being covered by official ceiling, 
remained stable. Industrial steels, not sub- 
ject to ceiling-price controls, were priced 
approximately 65 percent higher than they 
were a year ago. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAy 


Business activity in most import lines in 
May remained frozen as a result of previous 
overstocking, although some liquidation oc- 
curred. An exception was the heavy pur- 
chases by wholesalers of both domestic and 
imported textile fabrics in anticipation of 
price increases expected to follow the in- 
crease in tariff rates on these products, effec- 
tive June 6. On the whole, however, sales 
during May declined seasonally and in some 
lines were below the level of May 1950. Pay- 
ments in Habana and in the interior were 
slow and a shortage of cash was apparent. 
There were signs that the consumer-buying 
rush, induced by prospective shortages, had 
laregly tapered off It was anticipated, how- 
ever, that the monetary situation would be 
eased in June when the bulk of the sugar- 
crop money reached the growers. 


MINING 


As part of a plan of the Cuban Government 
to assist its mining industry, the National 
Development Commission announced in May 
the appropriation of $500,000 for the pur- 
chasing of rig and other equipment capable 
of drilling wells to a depth of 10,000 feet. 
The equipment will be loaned on a rental 
basis to individuals or firms whose resources 
are insufficient to carry on exploration with- 
out government assistance. 

Extraction of manganese ore in the period 
February 1 to May 27 totaled 38,000 tons, and 
it is believed that the average monthly pro- 
duction of manganese ore for the first half 
of 1951 may exceed 10,000 tons. Production 
of copper concentrate continued high in May. 


FINANCE 


The law on civil retirement funds, which 
has been under consideration for several 
months, was passed by both houses of Con- 
gress and published late in May. Among 
other tax measures, it provides for a tax 
increase of 5 percent on the price of all tickets 
for foreign travel; the charging of the divi- 
dend tax upon profits remitted abroad by 
local branches of foreign companies; an in- 
crease in the annual tax on capital; and a 
one-time tax on corporate surpluses which 
exceed certain limitations. The law also 
establishes a 5-year statute of limitations on 
tax matters, and an opportunity was given 
to those who owe overdue taxes to settle 
within 4 months without penalties or 
surcharges. 

Final approval and publication were also 
given to a new law of accounting, covering 
accounts of State, provinces, municipalities, 
and autonomous organizations. This law 
introduces mandatory double-entry book- 
keeping in all public organizations and per- 
mits full utilization of mechanical methods 
of accounting. 

The $300,000,000 budget bill for the fiscal 
year 1951-52 passed the House of Representa- 
tives with little or no modification, and was 
expected to come before the Senate in a spe- 
cial session commencing June 4. Provision 
was made in May for the redemption of 
$2,635,000 in bonds of the public debt. 
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Preliminary figures of budgetary collections 
during most of May continued the trend of 
increase over collections of last year. Official 
preliminary reports of total budgetary collec- 
tions showed a total for the present fiscal 
year, as of May 24, of approximately $257,- 
000,000 compared with about $211,000,000 a 
year ago. 

AGRICULTURE 


Continued lack of general rains has per- 
mitted many mills to maintain operations 
beyond the period normally to be expected, 
although at the end of May, 141 out of the 
161 operating had finished the 1951 sugar 
crop. The 141 mills exceeded their 1950 
production by 3.58 percent. If this percent- 
age ratio is maintained by the mills still 
grinding, the 1951 sugar production will be 
approximately 5,585,000 short tons. As of 
May 15, blackstrap-molasses production was 
273,930,000 gallons, an increase of 22,000,000 
gallons over the same period of 1950. All 
mills are expected to finish grinding before 
June 15. Extra large plantings are reported 
of fall and spring sugarcane for harvest in 
1952. Given normal growing and harvest- 
ing conditions, another bumper crop in 1952, 
possibly exceeding the all-time high of 1948, 
appears probable. 

The seasonal beef shortage became worse 
in May, and Habana butchers were unable 
to meet fully the consumer demand. The 
Cuban Government has been exerting pres- 
sure upon cattlemen to keep the Habana 
market supplied, but there was strong re- 
sistance in the hope that improved pastures 
would restore cattle weights within a few 
weeks. The Government is considering a 
proposal to import beef from Central Ameri- 
can countries until June 30. This action 
would reduce the pressure upon local cattle- 
men, without further limiting the supplies 
of beef available to the consumers. 

Meanwhile, Cuban cattlemen are endeavor- 
ing to satisfy the Government by increasing 
their marketings.—U. S. Emsassy, HABANA, 
JUNE 1, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EcGcs: TEMPORARY DuUTY-FREE ENTRY 
GRANTED 


Duty-free admission of eggs into Cuba 
until July 31, 1951, is authorized by decree 
No. 1919 of the Cuban Ministry of Finance, 
published in the Official Gazette of May 19, 
1951, according to a report from the U. S. 
Embassy in Habana. As Cuban egg produc- 
tion normally declines sharply after July it 
is expected that the exemption from duty 
will be extended to cover most of the re- 


mainder of 1951. 


Egypt 
BUDGET PLANS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The Egyptian State budget for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1951, shows expendi- 
tures estimated at £E231,000,000, an increase 
of £E25,000,000 over the preceding fiscal year, 
and revenues estimated at £E212,000,000, 
an increase of £E31,000,000. The deficit for 
the fiscal year 1951 was estimated at £E18,- 
585,000 as compared with a preceding 
estimate of ££25,039,000. 

On the expenditure side, the Ministry of 
War budget is £E48,500,000, an increase of 
£E2,500,000. It amounts to 21 percent of 
total expenditures. An expanded program 
of expenditures for various social services 
provides £E8,700,000 for the Ministry of 
Public Health, to be used in expanding free 
medical services, a credit of £E4,300,000 for 
an enlarged program for providing potable 
water to the villages, and a budget for the 
Ministry of Education of £E29,700,000, as 
against £E£22,900,000 in the preceding year. 
The sum of £E2,500,000 has been allocated 
for the cost of the new socjal-security 
scheme, as compared with an allocation of 
£E400,000 in the preceding budget. 
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Ecuador 


CORRECTION IN VALUE OF TOQUILLA 
Hat Exports 1n 1950 


(See Feature Article, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, issue of June 18, 1951) 

The value of the exports of toquilla 
hats from Ecuador during 1950, which 
was stated in the FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 18, 1951, as being 
3,998,000 sucres was, instead, approxi- 
mately 57,000,000 sucres judging from 
a statement on foreign exchange 
receipts of the Banco Central de Ecua- 
dor. These exports, therefore, com- 
prised more than 6 percent of the 
total value of exports in 1950 rather 
than some one-half of 1 percent as 
previously quoted. 











Revenue estimates include proceeds from 
increases made effective earlier in the year 
in the cotton export tax, land tax, and to- 
bacco and liquor customs rates. In addi- 
tion, revenue estimates include £E9,500,000 
from additional tax increase proposals. 

The Ministry of Agriculture estimated that 
129,938 feddans (1 feddan=1,038 acres) have 
been planted in rice for the 1951 crop. The 
winter onion crop is estimated at about 
47,000 metric tons. 

The provisions of Martial Law have been 
extended for 1 year to cover the censorship 
of mail and telegraphic and telephone mes- 
sages, and the exchange-control require- 
ments. 

The Egyptian Government has issued de- 
crees exempting all machinery imported for 
use in local industries from payment of 
import duties. 

A trade agreement was signed between 
Egypt and Western Germany on April 21. 
It calls for the exchange of some $57,000,000 
worth of goods a year. Egypt is to supply 
$20,000,000 worth of cotton and important 
quantities of rice and onions. Germany is 
to supply fertilizers. and manufactured 
goods. Periodic settlements are to be made 
in sterling. 


CoTTon SALES 


At the end of April, Government statistics 
indicated 348,543 Egyptian bales (720 pounds) 
of cotton available for export. Traders es- 
timate that orders on hand for future de- 
livery and local requirements may amount 
to 146,000 bales, and an estimated total of 
201,800 bales may be available for export 
sales. Of this quantity, 51,800 bales are 
long-staple cotton, the remaining 150,000 
bales being medium-staple. Domestic con- 
sumption in April totaled 23,057 bales, and 
export shipments were 106,658 bales. 

The Alexandria cotton market was rela- 
tively inactive in April, and prices hovered 
around the minimum prices established by 
the Government in March. There was some 
activity in futures on the new crop, due 
In an effort to stimulate prices, the Gov- 
ernment lifted restrictions on future sales. 
In an effort to estimulate prices, the Gov- 
ernment has offered to purchase all stocks 
offered and unsold, at the minimum prices. 
A decree-law was issued giving the Minister 
of Finance power to intervene in the cot- 
ton market without previous consultation 
with the exchange committee. He may now 
regulate daily fluctuations in prices, stipu- 
late the conditions under which monthly 
tenders are made against future options, and 
exercise a general control of trading by an 
examination of brokers’ or traders’ books. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Fourteen tenders were submitted covering 
the construction of a 60,000-kw. steam-gen- 
erating plant for Cairo North. Lowest bids 
were from German firms. 

A detailed survey report covering a plan 
of improvement and expansion of Farouk 





Airport, Cairo, and Fouad I Airport, Alexan. 
dria, was completed and officially submitted 
to the Egyptian Government. Discussions 
are now being held relative to certain tech- 
nical phases of the report, and it is expecteq 
that the Egyptian Government will proceeg 
with the implementation of its proposed ex. 
pansion projects for these airports with a 
minimum of delay. Plans call for complete 
reconstruction of a new instrument runway 
and an entire new terminal area at Farouk 
Airport, Cairo, in addition to the installation 
of new and improved lighting systems and 
navigational aids at both airports. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


In preparation for a heavy summer tourist 
season, Air France increased its number of 
weekly scheduled flights between Paris and 
Cairo from 7 to 15, of which 3 will operate 
nonstop. 

The Turkish National Maritime Service has 
opened weekly sailings between Alexandria, 
Malta, Naples, Marseille, Genoa, and return. 
Two modern 13,000-ton, 18-knot ships are 
being used. 

A French firm installed at Cairo the first 
television transmitter to be erected in 
Egypt.—v. S. EmsBassy, Carro, May 5, 1951. 
1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXxporRT TAX ON COTTON TEMPORARILY 
REDUCED 


The export tax on cotton, of the old cotton 
crop, exported to foreign buyers between May 
28 and August 31, 1951, was reduced from 
£E4 to £E2 per 100 kilograms, by a decree 
of May 28, according to a telegram dated 
May 29 from the U.S. Legation at Alexandria. 


French Cameroons 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


’ CACAO Export DuTy INCREASED 


The duty on exports of cacao beans, whole 
or broken, from the French Cameroons was 
increased from 2,600 francs a net metric 
ton to 8,000 francs, by an order of November 
4, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroons of November 7. 


Freneh Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NONCOMMERCIAL PARCEL-POST PACKAGES 
AND IMPORTS FROM ADJACENT COUNTRIES 
SUBJECT TO SINGLE TAx 


Noncommercial parcel-post packages and 
imports with a value of less than 3,000 francs 
received in French Equatorial Africa from 
adjacent countries are subject to a single tax 
of 15 percent ad valorem, by an order of 
January 12, 1951, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Equatorial Africa of Feb- 
ruary 2. This tax takes the place of the 
regular duties and taxes normally leviable. 

The order does not apply to alcohols, 
spirits and aperitifs, manufactured tobacco, 
perfumes, and ammunitions. 


Germany, Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SuGarR Import AGENCY AUTHORIZED 


The legal basis for the setting up of a Sugar 
Import Agency in Western Germany was 
established by the Sugar Law of January 5, 
1951, and by the first implementing decree, 
of April 5, to the Sugar Law, published in the 
Bundesgesetzblatt of April 24. 

The Sugar Law authorizes the Federal Min- 
istry of Food, Agriculture, and Forestry to 
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control prices, production, and distribution 
of sugar from the producer or importer to 
the consumer. 

Sugar imports into the Federal Republic 
are to be controlled by the Sugar Import 
Agency. All importers must offer their sugar 
to the agency at fixed prices before clearance 
through customs. The agency is authorized 
but not obliged to buy the sugar. If the 
agency does not exercise its option to buy, 
the sugar may not be marketed, processed, or 
otherwise used. German customs authori- 
ties will clear the imported sugar only if 
the importer can procure either an option 
contract or a confirmation declaration of the 
Sugar Import Agency. Transactions carried 
out by this agency are not subject to turn- 
over tax. 

The agency may also determine the alloca- 
tion and utilization of imported sugar. Any 
exports of sugar are subject to its approval. 

The Board of Directors of this agency, 
which is a public law corporation, is to con- 
sist of representatives of the Federal and 
Land Governments, sugar-beet farmers, pro- 
ducers, importers, wholesalers, retailers, and 
consumers of sugar. 


Honduras 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
Cost or LIVING 


The month of April was marked by in. 
creasing protests from all parts of the coun- 
try against the rising cost of living. As a 
result of scarcities subsequent to poor har- 
vests, speculators throughout the country 
were being charged by the press with de- 
liberately holding back basic food items such 
as beans, corn, and rice. It was an anom- 
alous situation that Honduras, a country 
with little internal or external debt, a stable 
currency, no exchange problem whatsoever, 
and the finance of the Government usually 
in balance, should experience a spiraling cost 
of living, owing largely to shortages in com- 
modities for which the nation is well suited. 
In the main, these shortages may be attrib- 
uted directly to inadequate transportation 
facilities which prevent products in surplus 
areas from moving to areas in short supply. 
The cost-of-living index on 14 domestically 
produced and consumed articles, prepared 
monthly by the Central Bank of Honduras, 
took its greatest jump in 16 months when 
it climbed to a record high of 440 (1938-39— 
100}. The increase during April totaled 44.4 
points, well over double the March increase 
of 18.8 points, and 4.7 points more than the 
total increase of 39.7 points since January 1, 
1951. ‘ 

INTEREST IN CACAO 


Under the guidance of the Director General 
of Agriculture, with the active participation 
of the National Development Bank, interest 
has been created in the possibility of cacao- 
bean cultivation in Honduras. José David 
Matute of the Inter-American Agricultural 
Science School, located in Turrialba, Costa 
Rica, is in Honduras to meet with the Direc- 
tor General of Agriculture and high func- 
tionaries of the Development Bank regarding 
Honduran production of cacao. 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANK LOANS 


The National Development Bank of Hon- 
duras made 80 loans in April, This brought 
the Bank to a total, over a 10-month period, 
of 434 loans with a value of 1,219,945 lem- 
piras. (1 lempira=US$0.50.) 

The Development Bank and the Central 
Bank of Honduras have begun compilation of 
an industrial index for the entire country 
for use of the Honduran Government, the 
banking institutions, and private industry. 

Of primary importance to the country’s 
future was the granting, by the city of Coma- 
yagua, of a substantial parcel of land to 
the Development Bank for the construction 
of a national warehouse under the Bank’s 
long-range plan to construct many such stor- 
age facilities throughout the country. These 
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warehouses will be modern structures, com- 
plete with fumigating equipment and lab- 
oratories for disease testing. Under the plan, 
each person who deposits merchandise for 
storage will receive a warehouse receipt and 
an insurance policy against several types of 
loss, and will be charged a very nominal fee 
for space. Of great importance is the fact 
that the warehouse receipts thus issued will 


be accepted as negotiable paper throughout 
the country. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The new Industrial Technical Textile 
School, located in Comayaguela, twin city of 
Tegucigalpa, was inaugurated on April 6 by 
high officials of the Government. This 
school is complete with classrooms, dormi- 
tories, and training facilities, and is a wel- 
come addition to the Honduran educational 
system. 

The Government also reported that work 
was continuing, and would probably be 
finished in June, on the new Comayaguela 
police headquarters and the Comayaguela 
post and telegraph offices. It is hoped that 
in the near future the new Ministry of 
Finance building, which will house the Na- 
tional Customs Office of Tegucigalpa and is 
located in the heart of the city, will be 
completed. 


TRANSPORT 


The lengthening of the Toncontin (Teguci- 
galpa) Airport, the largest in the country, 
continued under the direction of the United 
States Military Mission, and is expected to 
be completed within a year. 

In April, domestic air travel and freight 
showed a marked increase over March and 
a heavy increase over January and Febru- 
ary. In fact, one local airline was actively 
trying to find two more planes to enable its 
fleet to handle the additional freight and 
passenger loads. 

The entire Honduran highway system, at 
present totaling 1,400 miles, is being ex- 
panded slowly throughout the country, in 
the Government’s continued efforts to over- 
come this basic transportation problem, con- 
sidered the Nation’s foremost. In the fiscal 
year 1949-50 (July 1 to June 30), the Hon- 
duran Government spent a total of 1,312,- 
341.44 lempiras on the highway program. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


The activities of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs Servicio Cooperativo (Inter- 
americana de Salud Publica) continued 
throughout the country, with new contracts 
being signed in many fields and in many 
regions. One contract of importance signed 
in April was for DDT spraying of the entire 
Department of Santa Barbara at an esti- 
mated cost of 11,500 lempiras. It is esti- 
mated that in this area there are 3,600 
houses, all of which will receive thorough 
spraying. 

Space in the press was given to the visit 
to Honduras of a U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture official, in connection with the 
search for speroid-bearing plants containing 
the important drug cortisone. It was re- 
ported that there are many plants of this 
group in the mountainous area near the 
Guatemalan border in the environs of Santa 
Rosa de Copan.—vU. S. EMBassy, TEGUCIGALPA, 
May 18, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW CLASSIFICATION FOR ICE-CREAM 
INGREDIENTS 


A new classification has been created in 
the Honduran import tariff, No. 2546—D, cov- 
ering ingredients used in the manufacture 
of ice cream and dutiable at 0.05 lempira a 
gross kilogram, according to a decree pub- 
lished in La Gaceta of April 25, 1951. The 
fraction includes “utensils or materials for 
the manufacture of ice creams such as pop- 
sicles, fudgsicles, etc., limited to the follow- 
ing: Commercial calcium chloride, citric acid, 


sirup essences, and lithographed labels, pro- 
vided they are imported by ice cream fac- 
tories which have been duly registered with 
the Ministry of Development.” 


India 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENT OF ASSAM PLANNED 


The development of Assam through a grant 
of about $44,100,000 under the Colombo Plan 
is under study by the Central Planning Com- 
mission of the Indian Government, accord- 
ing to press reports. The commission is 
considering alternative 2-year and 5-year 
proposals to begin in 1951. The construction 
of a bridge over the Brahmaputra River at an 
estimated cost of approximately $6,300,000 is 
an important item in these proposals. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS RELAXED 


For the remainder of the first 6 months of 
1951, licenses will be granted to established 
importers on a quota basis for the import of 
fluorescent tubes and industrial lighting fit- 
tings. The quota of fluorescent tubes and 
industrial lighting fixtures for each importer 
is 10 percent and 25 percent, respectively, by 
value, of half of his best year’s imports be- 
tween 1937 and 1950 from the United States. 
Import licenses will be granted freely to all 
importers for fiber boards, hard boards, and 
insulation boards excluding plywood and 
vulcanized fiber sheets. Since January 1, 
1951, no imports of the foregoing products 
have been permitted. 

Although import licenses generally have 
been doubled in value and extended to De- 
cember 31, this concession does not apply to 
these products. 


DIESEL-ENGINE IMPORT MORE LIBERALLY 
LICENSED 


For the remainder of 1951, Diesel engines 
will be licensed for importation more liber- 
ally than heretofore, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Government of India 
dated April 23, 1951. 

Established Indian importers whose names 
appear on the official “After-sale Service” list 
will now be permitted to import without lim- 
itation Diesel engines up to 10 horsepower 
provided shipments are made on or before 
December 31, 1951. Import licenses held by 
other established importers of Diesel engines 
of 10 horsepower and under may be doubled 
in value and extended to June 30, 1952, upon 
application to the appropriate authority. 

All licenses issued for Diesel engines of 11 
to 20 horsepower for the licensing period Jan- 
uary through June 1951 can now be trebled 
in value. Diesel engines of over 20 horse- 
power will continue to be licensed freely for 
importation. 

All horsepower figures refer to the British 
system of rated horsepower for internal-com- 
bustion engines. 


EXPORT OF COTTON WASTE PERMITTED 


The exportation of all types of soft cotton 
waste, except silver waste, roving waste, 
bondas, and ends, is now permitted, effective 
on April 26, an announcement of the Govern- 
ment of India states. Under earlier regula- 
tions the exportation of cotton waste from 
India was restricted. 


Castor-OIL Export POLIcy 


Indian firms having firm contracts for the 
sale of castor oil as of March 9, 1951, will be 
permitted to export 25 percent of their com- 
mitments before June 30, regardless of their 
previous exports. Quotas for July through 
September 1951 will be allotted to established 
shippers on the basis of 25 percent of their 
exports during the fiscal year ended March 
31,1951. The policy for the quarter October— 
December 1951 will be announced at a later 
date. Within quota limitations, export 
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licenses will be issued in the order in which 
applications are received. 

The exportation of castor-seed cake is not 
permitted except to Pakistan, for which 
country there is also an open general license 
provision for castor oil. 


Indonesia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


The new Sukiman Cabinet took office in 
Indonesia on April 27 with only two former 
Cabinet members, for Health and Transpor- 
tation, retaining their portfolios. The new 
Minister of Trade and Industry announced 
that his policies would not deviate substan- 
tially from those of his predecessor; he called 
for increased production and stated that 
Indonesia needed foreign investments, under 
appropriate safeguards. He indicated that 
although national industries initially would 
receive some protection, they would not be 
sheltered indefinitely from foreign competi- 
tion. 

The new Minister of Finance stated that 
his immediate objective was the repeal of the 
highly controversial and unpopular “‘turnover 
tax”, provided that an alternate source for 
the anticipated 400,000,000-rupiah revenue 
could be found, or the 1951 budget commen- 
surately reduced. Another stated objective 
was the nationalization of the Java Bank. 
(1 rupiah=US80.26, at official rate of ex- 
change.) 

The Labor Minister announced a 4-point 
program designed to improve the current 
labor situation and to relieve the tension 
existing since the implementation of the 
Government’s strike ban. He stated that (1) 
it would be Government policy to encourage 
the creation of labor organizations; (2) that 
legislation would be introduced to confer 
legal status on existing labor organizations 
measuring up to certain standards; (3) that 
the repeal of the old Djogjakarta labor laws 
was imminent, and that the Anti-Strike Law 
would be reviewed with repeal in mind; and 
(4) that mass dismissals would be forbidden 
unless there was a guaranty of reemployment. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION PROGRAM 


One of the last acts of outgoing Minister 
of Trade and Industry, was the drafting of a 
general economic urgency plan, which, in 
addition to dealing with the establishment 
of cooperatives and cooperative organiza- 
tions and with the organization of the peo- 
ple’s welfare, also presents an industrial- 
development plan. The industrial plan en- 
visages an increase in the production of pri- 
mary foodstuffs and consumer goods, which 
have hitherto been imported on a large 
scale. Later, consideration would be given to 
the importation of capital goods for basic 
industries, which in turn would supply other 
local industries with materials and semi- 
manufactures for further processing. 

To stimulate the development of small in- 
dustries, the plan visualizes that 23 pilot 
plants will be established in industrial 
centers where industrial standards will be 
developed and experiments conducted with 
new tools, new products, and with better 
working methods. These plants will include 
weaving; work in ceramics, iron, copper, wood, 
and leather; and processing of rubber and 
leather. 

The short-term program for large indus- 
tries involves the construction of 6 printing 
plants, 7 rubber remilling plants, a portland- 
cemient plant, a backet-weaving factory, a 
spinning mill, 3 knitting mills, and a jute- 
bag factory. 

The long-term program considers the erec- 
tion of plants for the reduction of scrap iron 
and the production of caustic soda, sulfuric 
acid, ammonia fertilizer, aluminum, plywood, 
pulp and paper, glass bottles, tannin, des- 
iccated coconut, and later the erection of 
two additional spinning mills. The complete 
industrialization program will cost approxi- 
mately 700,000,000 rupiahs. 

In connection with these programs a dele- 
gation from the Ministry of Trade and In- 
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dustry left for Japan to investigate possibili- 
ties for buying a pilot plant for the reduction 
of iron scrap, machinery for making school 
slates and for working slate stone, and a 
cotton-spinning mill. On the return trip 
the delegation will stop at Manila to study 
the production of desiccated coconut in con- 
nection with plans to establish the industry 
in Indonesia. 

The General Economic Urgency Plan gives 
a number of directives governing new foreign 
investments. In key industries, such as 
plants for the reduction of scrap iron, and 
the manufacture of cement, basic chemicals, 
arms and ammunition, as well as in public 
utilities and transportation, the Government 
must have unchallenged majority in owner- 
ship of stock and in voting power. Foreign 
investors may only participate under engi- 
neering or management contracts with a 
further stipulation that Indonesians must be 
trained for leading functions in such enter- 
prises. ; 

In “nonessential” industries, a distinction 
is made between those industries in which 
Indonesians express interest in participa- 
tion and those in which Indonesian capital is 
not interested. In the first group Indonesians 
must represent at least half the capital and 
more than half of the preferred shares, and 
have a majority on the boards of directors. 
In the second group, such new enterprises 
must fit into the general economic plan, 
and the investors must be willing to accept 
Indonesian participation in their enterprise 
within a reasonable time, accept Indonesian 
employees for staff functions, or at least train 
them for such functions with a view to later 
transfer to Indonesian control. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports in February totaled 68,109 metric 
tons, valued at 127,689,000 rupiahs (1 ru- 
piah=US$.26 at official rate of exchange), 
compared with 57,770 metric tons valued at 
107,407,000 rupiahs in January. As in the 
previous months, the principal imports were 
cotton piece goods, valued in rupiahs at 
37,840,000; cloves, 6,352,000; rice, 5,174,000; 
and lesser quantities of dairy products, fish, 
wheat flour, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, cotton yarns, engines, motors, and 
motor vehicles. 

Exports in February increased 49 percent 
in quantity and 56 percent in value com- 
pared with January and totaled 667,868 met- 
ric tons valued at 331,600,000 rupiahs. The 
principal increases in tonnage were in rub- 
ber, copra, palm oil, tea, tobacco, and tin 
ore. Decreases were noted in exports of 
tapioca, copra cakes, and coffee. In the first 
2 months of this year the favorable export 
balance reached 315,600,000 rupiahs. Some 
concern has been expressed in Government 
circles that import and foreign-exchange 
licenses granted as a result of Government 
encouragement since the latter half of 1950 
have already absorbed this favorable bal- 
ance. Trade statistics will not reflect the 
actual situation for some months because 
of the long period between the time orders 
are placed abroad and shipments are received 
in Indonesia. 


MEASURES TO PROMOTE IMPORTS 


Several measures were taken by the Min- 
istry of Trade and Industry during April to 
facilitate and increase the flow of imports 
into Indonesia. There has been a simplifi- 
cation and speeding up to the procedure for 
obtaining import and foreign-exchange li- 
censes whereby the issuance of an import 
license will automatically imply that foreign 
exchange is available. The last vestiges of 
the so-called “historical rights’ of importers 


have been abolished and the share of the 


“Benteng” importers (Indonesian newcom- 
ers) increased. In addition to the list of 
goods specifically reserved for them, Benteng 
importers may also participate in all other 
imports and are encouraged to enter compe- 
tition outside of their own protected field. 
Since many of the Benteng group require 
financial assistance, credit will be extended 





to them by the Bank Negara Indonesia ang 
also by commercial banks. 

Th final measure was the issuance of a 
decree liberalizing the price control on im. 
ported goods. This decree provides that im. 
ported goods, with a few exceptions, will no 
longer be subject to price limitations or price 
calculation schemes and that the importer is 
free to establish his own prices on such 
imports. 

FINANCE 


For the third consecutive month the Goy- 
ernment’s short-term debt to the Java Bank, 
the primary financier of budgetary deficits, 
declined sharply, totaling about 2,109,000,000 
rupiahs on April 25 as compared with 2,336,- 
000,000 rupiahs on March 28 and 2,830,000,000 
rupiahs on January 31. The net reduction of 
the debt over this period appears to have been 
occasioned principally by the net income to 
the Government from the exchange certifi- 
cate system—sales of certificates to importers 
and other buyers exceeding purchases of cer. 
tificates from exporters and other sellers. In 
view of the probability that Government ex.- 
penditures will eventually exceed revenues 
in 1951, this favorable trend is believed by 
most observers to be of only temporary dura- 
tion.—U. S. EMBASSY, DJAKARTA, MAY 7, 
1951. 


Iran 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAy 


Developments in the oil controversy dom- 
inated the scene in Iran during May. Action 
taken by the Iranian Government was based 
almost wholly on political rather than on 
economic considerations. On May 2, the 
resolution of the Majlis Oil Commission 
calling for the immediate eviction of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. became law. The 
AIOC’s request for arbitration was rejected. 
A counterproposal was extended to AIOC to 
send representatives to work out with the 
Ministry of Finance details relative to imple- 
mentation of the nationalization law for the 
petroleum industry. 


INDUSTRY 


At the Abadan oil-refining plant full pro- 
duction was rapidly resumed after the gen- 
eral strike at refinery and field installations 
of AIOC had ended April 27. Crude-oil pro- 
duction by AIOC during March amounted to 
2,837,000 long tons, compared with 2,579,000 
long tons in the preceding month. The total 
for the first quarter of 1951 was 8,041,000 long 
tons. 

Conditions in the textile industry remained 
unchanged. Two large factories in Isfahan 
and factories in Tabriz and Qazvin are still 
closed. There was less labor restlessness 
than during the three preceding months, 
most workers appearing to be waiting for 
the Government’s actions with regard to 
AIOC. 

AGRICULTURE 


Crop prospects continue to be good over 
most of the country. Recent rains in Azer- 
baijan have encouraged grain farmers, but 
success of the wheat and barley crop is still 
largely dependent upon ater rainfall. 
Wheat is being seriously damaged by the sen, 
a sucking insect, principally in the vicinity 
of Tehran and in the Isfahan and Shiras 
regions. Aerial spraying and scattering of 
poison bait to combat the locust plague in 
the south are continuing satisfactorily, with 
the situation well in hand. 


FINANCE 


The recovery in note reserves of the Bank 
Melli removed much of the pressure be- 
hind efforts to secure an expansion of the 
note issue. A further net inflow of notes to 
the bank took place, though with decreased 
momentum, as a result of the same factors 
which prevailed in April: Seasonal trends, 
turn-in of large bills, and perhaps increased 
confidence in the bank’s position. About 
40 percent of the 500- and 1,000-rial notes 
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have now come into the bank. Although 
some talk continued on the advisability of 
allowing more flexibility in note-issue regula- 
tions, no project to this end was submitted 
to the Majlis. The Governor of the Bank 
Melli, moreover, asserted at a press confer- 
ence that the bank “needs no new (addi- 
tional) bank notes,” stating the issue arose 
only because the former (Razmara) govern- 
ment ‘intended to get a loan from the bank 
and repay the loan in sterling.” 

Preliminary budget estimates for the year 
ended March 21, 1951, gave little cause for 
confidence in the national finances. They 
ranged from about a 250,000,000-rial deficit 
on a purely cash basis to a 1,000,000,000-rial 
deficit if unpaid salaries and other obliga- 
tions in default at the year’s end were taken 
into account. Qualified optimism was ex- 
pressed in the middle of April by certain 
Government officials as to prospects for pay- 
ing salaries of Government employees, and 
it is believed that arrears are now smaller 
than they were a month or so ago. Probably 
some of these amounts are still behind, how- 
ever, and it is known that the Government 
is not making payments on various other 
types of obligations, such as contractors’ 
bills. 

Although the Government’s situation as 
regards foreign-exchange holdings has been 
fairly good, it probably will deteriorate rela- 
tively rapidly if royalties from the AIOC are 
held up for any appreciable length of time. 
The £2,000,000 advance scheduled to be made 
by the AIOC at the end of April did not 
materialize. 

In the bazars, money continued very tight 
and the demand strong. Discount rates 
ranged from 21 to 30 percent. Business was 
slow and orders from the Provinces were few. 
Except for some interest in oilseeds, almonds, 
rice, and raw cotton, demand for exportable 
goods was weak throughout the month. 
Prices remained moderately stable, however, 
with a slightly lower trend reported for the 
varieties of raw cotton customarily in greater 
demand, and for all varieties of wool. Open- 
market rates for dollars dropped steadily 
from 52 rials in April to 54 rials in May, and 
even as low as 55.50 rials for telegraphic 
transfers.—U. S. EMBASSY, TEHRAN, MAy 29, 
1951. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Soviet Union has already signed con- 
tracts for the purchase of 1,500 metric tons of 
wool under the trade agreement with Iran. 
An additional 500 tons is being negotiated, 
and attempts by the Russians to have the 
wool quota of 2,000 tons increased have been 
reported. « 


Iraq 


Commercial Laws Digests 


An unofficial transhkation of regulation No. 
11 of 1951, published’ in the Official Gazette 
on April 26, 1951, and made effective on that 
date, has been furnighed by the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Baghdad. This regulation prescribes 
the procedures whereby frozen denational- 
ized Iraq Jewish assets will be liquidated. 


REGULATION No. 11 oF 1951 FoR THE DISPOSAL, 
ADMINISTRATION AND LIQUIDATION OF 
FROZEN PROPERTIES 


By virtue of article 3 of the Law for the 
Control and Administration of Property of 
Jews who have forfeited Iraq Nationality 
No. 5 of 1951 and pursuant to the proposal of 
the Minister of Interior and the approval of 
the Council of Ministers, we hereby order 
the enactment of the following regulation: 

Article 1—(1) A Central Administrative 
Committee shall be set up at Baghdad under 
the chairmanship of the Guardian General 
or that of his deputy and shall be composed 
of four members one of whom shall be a 
member of the Iraq National Bank to be 
appointed by the bank, the second a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce to be appointed 
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by the chamber, the third a member of the 
Administrative Council (Amanah) to be ap- 
pointed by the council and the fourth to be 
appointed by the Guardian General. 

(2) By order of the Minister (the Minis- 
ter of Interior) an Administrative Committee 
shall be set up in each Liwa (district) head- 
quarters under the chairmanship of the 
Mutassarif (Governor) or that of his deputy 
and shall be composed of the Director of 
Revenues and of a merchant to be selected 
by the local Chamber of Commerce, if any, or 
else to be appointed by the Mutassarif. 

Article 2—(1) A Central Appraising Com- 
mittee shall be set up at Baghdad under the 
Chairmanship of a Guardian to be appointed 
by the Guardian General and shall be com- 
posed of two members one of whom shall be 
appointed by the Chamber of Commerce and 
the second to be an expert appraiser to be 
selected by the Guardian General. An 
Appraising Committee shall be set up in each 
liwa headquarter under the chairmanship 
of the Director or Mamur (clerk) of the 
Treasury and having as members a person to 
be selected by the Municipal Council and a 
finance expert to be selected by the 
Mutassarif. 

(2) The Guardian General at Baghdad and 
the Mutassarif of Liwa may authorize the 
Administrative Council of the Qadha (a sub- 
unit of the Liwa) to undertake the duties of 
evaluation instead of the committee stipu- 
lated in the foregoing paragraph, to whom 
the council shall submit its report. 

(3) The Amanat Al-Asimah (Office of the 
Lord Mayor) at Baghdad and the Municipal 
Council at the Liwa shall furnish the Guar- 
dian General at Baghdad and the Mutassarif 
at the Liwa a list of experts in the evaluation 
of movable properties of all kinds. The 
Guardian General or the Mutassarif, as the 
case may be, shall select the expert men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph from 
among those on that list. 

Article 3.—After identifying the stock as 
listed in the inventories with the appropriate 
registers, the official concerned shall pre- 
pare detailed lists of the movable properties 
which the Guardian General at Baghdad and 
the Mutassarif of the Liwa shall approve for 
sale, in which he shall specify the kinds and 
description. The lists, after approval by the 
Guardian General at Baghdad and the 
Mutassarif of the Liwa shall be submitted to 
the committees to be formed in accordance 
with Article 1 for a decision as to the quanti- 
ties of property to be sold, the manner and 
procedure of their sale, as well as the place 
of sale. 

Article 4—(1) The Guardian General at 
Baghdad and the Mutassarif of the Liwa 
shall refer the decision made by the com- 
mittee in accordance with the preceding 
paragraph, to the Appraising Committee 
which, within 3 days of its receipt, shall ex- 
amine the property designated for sale and 
properly estimate the value. After record- 
ing the estimated price of each item, the 
Appraising Committee shall prepare a re- 
port which it shall submit with the appro- 
priate invoices to the Guardian General at 
Baghdad or the Mutassarif in the Liwa. 

(2) If the Guardian General or the Mutas- 
sarif considers that the property authorized 
for sale has been estimated at a price below 
its real value, he may return the case to the 
Appraising Committee and request a recon- 
sideration of its decision. 

Article 5——The Guardian General shall, 
upon its receipt, enforce the provision of the 
Appraising Committee’s report as outlined in 
the procedure recommended by the Admin- 
istrative Committee. In the Liwa, the 
Mutassarif shall enforce such a decision if 


the estimated value of the property shall © 


not exceed 2,000 dinars, otherwise the mat- 
ter shall be referred to the Guardian Gen- 
eral who shall authorize its enforcement. 
Article 6——If the property authorized for 
sale in accordance with the procedure set 
forth in the decision of the Administrative 
Committee, shall not fetch the estimated 
value and the difference between the bid and 


the estimated value is 10 percent or less, the 
sale shall be finally concluded; should the 
difference be higher than this percentage 
and the procedure recommended be by auc- 
tion sale, the Guardian General may set over 
its sale for another week. If this time the 
difference is 10 percent or less the sale shall 
be concluded, otherwise bidding shall be 
stopped. The appropriate official shall then 
submit to the Guardian General at Bagh- 
dad and the Mutassarif of the Liwa, a full 
account of the proceeding of the case and 
the reason for the failure to obtain the esti- 
mated price, as well as recommendations in 
the matter. The Guardian or the Mutassarif 
may refer the matter to the Administrative 
Committee for any decision which it might 
consider appropriate. 

(2) Exception to the ruling in the fore- 
going paragraph shall be fast-deteriorating 
properties which may be sold forthwith. 
Properties whose charges in transportation, 
preservation, and maintenance might ex- 
haust their values, shall likewise be sold. 

Article 7.—The buyer shall carry away the 
property sold to him on the spot. A period 
not to exceed 7 days may be given to him 
for their transportation, if necessity should 
arise, or if a legitimate excuse exists, pro- 
vided that the nature of the property permits 
such delay. 

Article 8—(1) Provisions of laws pertain- 
ing to the sale of immovable properties shall 
apply in the case of sale of such property in- 
sofar as these do not contradict with the pro- 
visions of law No. 5 of 1951. 

(2) Provisions of laws pertaining to the 
rent of government properties as well as 
regulations and instructions issued there- 
under shall likewise apply on the rent of 
such property. 

Article 9——The Guardian General may vest 
his powers wholly or in part to the Liwa 
Mutassarifs or other officials. 

Article 10.—The Guardian General may 
issue instructions on the following subjects: 
(1) Designation of the fast-deteriorating 
properties and those which have similar 
treatment. (2) Procedure of holding auc- 
tion sales. (3) Matters which he may deem 
necessary to facilitate the implementation 
of this regulation. 

Article 11—This Regulation shall come 
into force from the date of its publication 
in the Official Gazette. 

Made at Baghdad this 13th day of Rijab 
1370, and 19th day of April 1951. 


ABDUL ILAH 
Signatures of all State Ministers 


(Published in Iraq Government Gazette 
No. 2965 of April 26, 1951.) 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT OF UNLICENSED WHEAT-F'LOUR 
SUBSTITUTES PROHIBITED 


The Irish Government has issued an order, 
effective on April 24, 1951, prohibiting the 
import of flour made of the following mate- 
rials except under license: Barley, oats, 
maize, soya or soybeans, rice, peas, potatoes, 
and cottonseed. 


IMPORT DUTIES IMPOSED ON CERTAIN SAWS, 
BLADES, AND ABRASIVES 


The Irish Government has issued an order, 
effective on May 10, 1951, imposing the full 
rate of duty of 75 percent ad valorem or 6d. 
per article, whichever is greater, on imports 
of certain saws and blades. The preferential 
rate on products of British and Canadian 
manufacture is 50 percent ad valorem or 4d. 
per article. The new duty applies to hand- 
operated saws and to toothed blades for both 
hand- and machine-operated saws. 

The Government has also issued an order, 
effective on April 27, 1951, imposing the full 
rate of import duty of 45 percent ad valorem 
on abrasive paper, paperboard, cloth, et cet- 
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era, imported in sheets, rolls, coils, belts, or 
discs. A preferential rate of 30 percent ad 
valorem is applicable to products of British 
and Canadian manufacture. 


HYDROCARBON O1L Import DUTIES 
INCREASED 


The Irish Government has issued an order, 
effective on May 3, 1951, increasing the im- 
port duties on “light mineral hydrocarbon 
oil” (tariff reference No. 164/1) and “hydro- 
carbon oil, other sorts’ (tariff reference No. 
164/9) from Is. 2d. to 1s. 4d. a gallon. A re- 
bate of Is. 4d. a gallon is allowed imports of 
oil intended for use other than in the engine 
of a motor vehicle, under tariff reference No. 
164/9. 


ELECTRIC-FILAMENT-LAMP QUOTA 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing importation from all countries of 
50,000 electric filament lamps during the pe- 
riod June 1—November 30, 1951. 


Malaya’ 


IMPORTANT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN APRIL 


RUBBER CONTROL 


The most important economic develop- 
ment in Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya during April was the official an- 
nouncement of a destinational control sys- 
tem for rubber. The system will license the 
export of rubber to destinations other than 
the United Kingdom, the fully self-governing 
territories in the British Commonwealth, and 
the United States. As a result of the an- 
nouncement, the price of rubber decreased 
from M$2.12 on April 6 (when export con- 
trols were announced) for spot loose No. 1 
ribbed smoked sheet per pound, to M$1.89 
per pound on April 30. By May 11 the price 
had decreased to M$1.54 per pound. 
(US$1 = M$3.024.) 


TIN 


Notwithstanding the discontinuance of 
national stockpiling of tin by the United 
States, demand for Malayan tin metal re- 
mained strong during the month as indicated 
by steady purchases from the European Con- 
tinent and South America. Tin exports, 
which amounted to 5,412 long tons in Feb- 
ruary, increased to 5,988 tons in March. It 
is expected that April exports will show a 
slight decrease compared with the preceding 
month. 

A moderate decline occurred in the price of 
tin from M$629.50 per picul (13344, pounds) 
ex-smelter Singapore on April 2, to M$591 on 
April 30. The decline took place principally 
toward the end of the month and was at- 
tributed mainly to the rumored stabilization- 
fund plan for tin and rubber. Members of 
the tin industry were somewhat apprehen- 
Sive as to what extent dividends and share 
prices might be affected by the proposed 
stabilization scheme. 

Production of tin metal in the first quar- 
ter of 1951 totaled 13,795 long tons, repre- 
senting a decrease of 379 tons compared 
with the total for the fourth quarter of 1950. 
During January-March 1951, inclusive, an 
average of 737 mines and dredging units 
were in operation compared with 725 in the 
fourth quarter of last year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


It is estimated that total Malaya exports 
in April will show a decrease over the pre- 
ceding month in consequence of reduced 
tin metal and rubber exports to the United 
States. Also affecting export figures ad- 


1The terms “Singapore” and “Federation 
of Malaya” where mentioned specifically in 
the report apply to the respective areas only. 
The term “Malaya” when used applies to 
both Singapore and the Federation. 
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versely are the decreased shipments of rub- 
ber to Hong Kong and China, resulting from 
the establishment of destinational controls. 
The upward trend in the importation of a 
wide variety of commodities in a continued 
effort to curb inflation and reduce excess 
purchasing power will undoubtedly be re- 
flected in the total import figures for April. 

Apart from recent reductions in United 
States purchases in Malaya, the United States 
was the leading single purchaser of Malayan 
commodities (mainly rubber and tin) dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1951, accounting for 
16.2 percent by value of Malaya’s total ex- 
ports while importing into Malaya only 2.5 
percent of the total imports. 


IMPORT-EXPORT CONTROLS 


Photographic chemicals such as hydro- 
quinone, metol, sodium bisulfite, sodium 
carbonate, sodium sulfite, and sodium thio- 
sulfate may now be imported into Malaya 
from all hard-currency countries including 
Japan. Freon gas, in reasonable quantities, 
has also been added to the list of commodi- 
ties which may be imported from the United 
States, Japan, and other hard-currency 
areas. 

Licenses for reexporting the above-men- 
tioned photographic chemicals, and caustic 
soda, are being issued only for the British 
Borneo territories. 


FINANCE 


The amount of currency notes in circula- 
tion continued to increase from an average 
of M$684,400,000 in March to M$701,600,000 
in April compared with an average of 
M$402,000,000 in 1950 and M$401,000,000 in 
1949. 

Federation expenditures provided for in 
the 1951 budget were originally estimated at 
M$440,000,000. Supplementary revision has 
now been made for an additional M$86,000,- 
000, including M$66,000,000 for defense and 
emergency purposes which have been ap- 
proved or are now before the Legislative 
Council for approval. This revision does not 
include increased cost-of-living allowance to 
be applied against Government salaries. The 
cost of additional revisions plus Government 
salary cost-of-living increases would make 
the total estimated expenditure for 1951 
amount to M$582,000,000. 

Post office bank savings in the Federation 
at the end of March were the highest since 
the end of the war. The amount due de- 
positors on March 31 exceeded M$60,000,000, 
compared with M$48,000,000 on March 31, 
1950. 

Loans and advances made by commercial 
banks to industry and agriculture in the 
Federation of Malaya amounted to nearly 
M$169,000,000 on January 1, 1951, compared 
with M$106,000,000 on January 1 of the 
preceding year. 


SHIPPING 


Although congestion at the port of Singa- 
pore is still considered serious, the proposals 
recently initiated by representatives of the 
Far Eastern Freight Conference to the Singa- 
pore Harbor Board should result in alleviat- 
ing, at least to some extent, the present con- 
gested situation at this port. The proposals 
include a decrease to 8 days in the period 
that goods would be allowed to remain in 
godowns (warehouses), the construction of 
new wharf and godown facilities, the devel- 
opment of a Singapore Harbor Board lighter- 
age department, and more efficient handling 
of goods. 

CONSTRUCTION 


With the price of imported building ma- 
terials having increased over 50 percent com- 
pared with last year and a serious shortage 
of supplies existing in most lines, the Singa- 
pore government has decided to curtail its 
building program by an amount estimated at 
M$10,000,000 or a two-thirds cut. The new 
program therefore will entail the expenditure 
of M$5,000,000. Shortage of all lines of build- 
ing materials is now considered sufficiently 





serious that the government is considering 
the institution of a system of construction- 
material allocation similar to the one cur- 
rently in effect in the Federation. 


Cost or LIVING 


Despite the measures taken by the Singa- 
pore and Federation Governments, there is 
still a steady rise in the cost of living in 
Malaya with no immediate indication of q 
leveling off or of any downward trend. This 
situation exists despite recent declines in 
rubber prices. Relaxation of import restric- 
tions on a wide range of commodities from 
hard-currency countries, increased taxa- 
tion, incentive savings plans, premium bond 
issues, the establishment of a limited num- 
ber of government-controlled cooperative 
retail shops, and price control on a limited 
basis have thus far proved to be ineffective 
in reducing living costs. Both governments 
have also proposed measures which may con- 
tribute directly to a deflationary movement 
for the drastic curtailment of expenditure 
on public-works programs, that is, educa- 
tional and medical facilities and housing 
projects, to a very minimum compatible with 
maintaining the efficiency of the public sery- 
ice at its present level. 

Toward the latter part of the month, a 
stabilization control plan was under con- 
sideration by the Federation government 
aimed at freezing a portion of the proceeds 
of rubber and tin sales and releasing such 
funds at a later date when the present boom 
subsides. The proposed plan may not be 
implemented as a result of opposition from 
the rubber and tin industries and, above all, 
of the significant decline in the price of 
rubber which in and of itself will no doubt 
eventually have a tendency to curb present 
inflationary conditions. 

The Asiatic cost of living in Singapore in- 
creased from a weighted index of 320 in 
February to 325.9 in March with the Euro- 
pean living costs increasing from 207.4 to 
218.9 over the same period (index base period 
January to December 1939). The month’s 
major price increases occurred in foodstuffs, 
because of steadily rising costs of imported 
foods as well as higher prices on locally pro- 
duced foods. 

The Singapore and Federation Govern- 
ments have instituted price control on a 
small group of commodities and now propose 
to extend the controls on a somewhat larger 
scale. Some doubt exists in both govern- 
ment and business circles as to the possible 
effectiveness of price control in Malaya. 


Panama 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAY 


Panama’s depressed economy received an- 
other shock in May, when a governmental 
crisis, which began with a run on the autono- 
mous Government Savings Bank on May 4, 
ended on May 10 with the overthrow of Dr. 
Arnulfo Arias from the Presidency. During 
2 days of general strike and disorder, May 9 
and 10, the larger cities were economically 
paralyzed. The capital city sustained direct 
losses and damages amounting to approxi- 
mately $100,000, whereas indirect losses due 
to the stoppage of economic activities could 
not be estimated. 

The new government of President Alci- 
biades Arosemena expressed its interest in 
assisting the commerce of the country and 
in adjusting its economy, but no definite 
action was taken during the month. 


BANKING 


Panama’s banks apparently suffered some 
loss of confidence on the part of the public 
as a result of the closing of the Panama Trust 
Co. in March and the run on the savings bank 
early in May. While the latter weathered the 
run, started by rumors of insolvency, and 
the manager reported its operations again 
normal, the trust company remained closed. 
The government of President Arosemena, 
however, indicated its interest in the reopen- 
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ing of the bank and stated that the trust 
company was of great importance to the com- 
mercial and industrial development of Pan- 
ama. As aresult of discussions held between 
the bank’s Board of Directors and Govern- 
ment officials, a Government representative 
was appointed as financial counselor to the 
bank at the end of May. 


BUDGET 


The $33,489,000 National Government 
budget for 1951, formulated by the National 
Legislative Commission of the National As- 
sembly, was vetoed by the President on May 3. 
The reason given for this action was that the 
budget was not balanced in accordance with 
the provisions of the Fiscal Code, and the 
difference between appropriations and rev- 
enue was too large. The budget as passed by 
the Commission reportedly showed a deficit 
of over $2,000,000, which was technically 
balanced by inserting a similar sum as “prob- 
able increase in revenue.” 

President Arosemena announced on May 23 
that Panama’s finances was one of his Gov- 
ernment’s immediate concerns and expressed 
the hope that a balanced budget would soon 
be forthcoming. Pending approval of a 1951 
budget, Government operations were con- 
ducted in accordance with the budget for the 
preceding year. 


SHIPPING 


Commercial traffic through the Panama 
Canal in April, the latest statistics available, 
was somewhat heavier than the average for 
the first 10 months of the 1951 fiscal year. 
There were 470 transits by oceangoing vessels 
over 300 tons and 104 by vessels under that 
tonnage. Traffic through the Canal provides 
an important source of income to Panama in 
the form of sales of goods and services. 

By a decree signed at the end of April, the 
Panamanian Government increased license 
fees for foreign boats bait fishing in Panama's 
Pacific waters. The new schedule of fees 
ranges from $450 for ships under 25 tons to 
$1,500 for vessels over 150 tons. The decree 
also stipulated that beginning in 1952 the 
bait-fishing season would run from March 
15 to November 30 of each year. 


LABOR 


The one bright spot for a segment of the 
Panamanian labor force was the pay in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour granted by U. S. 
Armed Forces in the Canal Zone to their 
approximately 4,800 non-United States citi- 
zen employees, effective on May 13. 

The traditional Labor Day of May 1 was 
exceptionally quiet this year and no parades 
or noticeable demonstrations took place, 
although some labor organizations held 
lightly attended meetings. 


GENERAL 


An agricultural, livestock, and industrial 
fair was inaugurated in the city of Colon 
on May 19, and an estimated 36,000 visitors 
attended the opening two days of the fair, 
which was scheduled until May 27. 

The First Annual Convention of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Americas met in 
Panama City from May 7 to 10, with ap- 
proximately 60 delegates representing eight 
countries in attendance—U. S. Emsassy, 
PanaMa City, May 25, 1951. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


CENTRAL BANK WILL AGAIN RECEIVE ALL 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Peruvian Superintendent of Banks 
has issued an order, effective on May 17, 
1951, stating that 100 percent of dollar and 
franc exchange received from exports is 
again to be delivered to the Central Bank, 
according to a recent dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Lima. The amount of exchange 
proceeds required for delivery to the Cen- 
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tral Bank had been lowered to 75 percent on 
March 23, 1951, and further lowered to 50 
percent on April 24, but because of a shortage 
of dollar certificates in the market the de- 
livery requirement was raised to 75 percent 
on May 10 and, as the certificate shortage 
persisted, to 100 percent as of May 17. 

The shortage of dollar certificates in the 
market caused a strengthening of the dollar 
rate, which on May 18 reached 15.30 soles 
per dollar, as compared with 14.95 soles dur- 
ing the preceding week. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UsEep Looms PROHIBITED IMPORT 


The Government of Peru has temporarily 
prohibited the importation of used looms for 
the textile industry, by a Supreme Resolu- 
tion dated May 7, 1951, and published on May 
15, states a dispatch of May 18 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Lima. Imports of such 
machines will be prohibited for a period of 
1 year following the date of the resolution. 

The resolution states that the measure is 
being taken as a result of a petition pre- 
sented by Peruvian rayon- and silk-weaving 
mills. The general belief as to the reason 
behind the producers’ petition is that the 
industry is now producing in excess of do- 
mestic needs, and further expansion might 
result in serious overproduction. 


Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New ImportT-CONTROL BILL PASSED 


A new import-control measure drawn up 
by a Senate-House conference committee 
passed the Philippine Congress on May 17. 
As of June 4 the bill had not been signed 
by the President, although his approval was 
expected shortly, according to a telegram 
of that date from the U. S. Embassy in 
Manila. Unless vetoed the bill would auto- 
matically become law 30 days following the 
close of the special session of Congress, 
which was May 29. The bill as approved by 
Congress contains the following provisions: 

A license is required for all commercial 
imports into the Philippines with the ex- 
ception that the President is authorized to 
direct importations without either import 
or exchange license “when the public wel- 
fare so demands.” Broad authority is given 
the President also to formulate policies for 
granting of quota allocations and import 
licenses and to determine the regulations 
necessary for enforcement of the law upon 
recommendation of the instrumentality or 
board appointed by him to execute the law. 
The President is further empowered under 
recommendation of the board to direct the 
budgeting of foreign exchange certified as 
available for imports; to delete or add items 
considered essential and included in ap- 
pendix A of the law; and to reduce or ban 
imports of nonessential commodities or 
goods produced economically and in suffi- 
cient quantities in the Philippines. Appeals 
from any decision of the board may be made 
directly to the President. 

The law directs that in allocating avail- 
able foreign exchange among importers 
priority be given first to “any Government 
agency which is charged with the duties and 
functions of stockpiling essential articles, 
goods, or commodities, and/or with the 
stabilization of prices,” and to Government 
agencies for their own essential needs. Sec- 
ond priority will be granted bona fide pro- 
ducers for imports of capital equipment and 
raw materials not available locally. In gen- 
eral, dollars will be allocated for the im- 
portation of machinery, equipment, and raw 
materials for the encouragement and 
protection of essential industries. After 
meeting the foregoing requirements avail- 
able foreign exchange will be allocated 
among business firms and bona fide im- 


porters in accordance with the value of their 
importations in 1949. A “reasonable 
amount” will be set aside for bona fide new 
Filipino importers. 

The term “producer” is defined as includ- 
ing not only producers of agricultural and 
industrial products but also utilities, hos- 
pitals, publishers, educational institutions, 
and in general institutions promoting the 
economic development of the country. 

The Monetary Board of the Central Bank 
will determine and certify the amount of 
foreign exchange available for payments of 
imports on the effective date of the law, 
every 6 months thereafter, and at any other 
time deemed advisable. No import license 
in excess of the unexpended certified ex- 
change may be issued. 

Letters of credit must be opened within 
30 days after issuance of licenses, failing 
which the license will be invalidated. Li- 
censes are not transferable. Recipients of 
import and exchange licenses are required to 
account for the use of exchange, and any 
unexpended balance will be subject to can- 
cellation and reissue. 

Other provisions of the law state that ap- 
plications shall be granted for imports of 
commodities or articles brought in for pur- 
poses of investment in the Philippines and 
not requiring the use of foreign exchange, 
with the understanding that the proceeds 
received will be reinvested in the Philippines. 
Licenses shall also be granted in accordance 
with barter-trade agreements with foreign 
countries. The distribution of essential 
goods imported by the Price Stabilization 
Corporation may be rationed or controlled, 
and import licenses to nonproducer import- 
ers shall provide for a 50 percent set-aside 
for resale to bona fide Filipino merchants. 
Rights granted to United States citizens and 
corporations are unimpaired and unabridged 
under the provisions of the act. 

If approved, the new law will be effective 
for 2 years from July 1, 1951. 


VALIDITY OF 1950 LICENSES EXTENDED 


The acceptable date for entry into the 
Philippines of articles licensed by both the 
Import Control Administration and PRISCO 
during the latter half of 1950 has been ex- 


tended by these agencies to December 31, 
1951. 


Portugal 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies 
of materials and equipment, as well as the 
high cost of materials obtainable, have per- 
sisted as the main problems of Portuguese 
industry. The cotton and woolen mill in- 
dustries continued to operate 3 to 4 days 
a week. Newspaper publishers complained 
that the high cost of newsprint made pub- 
lishing an unremunerative enterprise and 
met with the Undersecretary of Commerce 
and Industry to discuss the problem. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


The canning industry was encouraged by 
the report that orders for tinplate to the 
amount of 3,761 tons had been placed with 
mills in the United States against the allo- 
cation for the second quarter of 1951. Unless 
shipments are made promptly, however, it 
is feared that part of the sardine and tuna 
catches may be lost. The sardine canneries 
were able to accumulate moderate stocks 
of cans and to give some work to their em- 
ployees during the off-season as a result of 
arrivals of about 1,900 tons of tin plate pur- 
chased at high prices. It was not certain, 
however, that all of this tin was of a quality 
suitable for food canning. 

As Portuguese cement production is esti- 
mated at about 620,000 tons a year and do- 
mestic consumption has been temporarily 
reduced following completion of the Castelo 
de Bode and Vende Nova dams, producers 
estimated that about 90,000 tons would be 
available for export in 1951. 
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The Portuguese Industrial Association an- 
nounced that its second annual industrial 
exposition would open on May 26. Colonial 
products were to be featured this year. 

Weather conditions continued favorable 
and strengthened the hope that most Portu- 
guese grain crops will be at least 8 to 10 
percent better than the exceptionally good 
crops of 1950. If conditions continue favor- 
pble, it is expected that Portugal will not 
need to make any further expenditures for 
imported wheat this year and that imports 
in 1952 will be substantially less than in 
recent years. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Diario do Governo of May 9 carried 
four decrees implementing law No. 2008 of 
September 7, 1945, which provided for uni- 
fication of the Portuguese railway system 
and improvement of the financial condition 
of the railway. The railways have operated 
at a substantial loss in the past 3 years, 
partly as a result of competition from trucks 
and busses. 

The Minister of Marine, speaking in the 
course of an Official visit to Figueira de Foz, 
stated that the Portuguese merchant-ma- 
rine-development program contemplated a 
total expenditure of 2,850,000,000 escudos 
(about $99,750,000) for 56 merchant ships. 
Of this total, he stated, 42 ships will be de- 
livered in 1951 and 9 in 1952. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The visible foreign trade of metropolitan 
Portugal showed a debit balance of 396,000,- 
0CO escudos in the first quarter of 1951, a 
considerable improvement over the 849,000,- 
000-escudo debit balance in the first quarter 
of 1950. An increase of 165,000,000 escudos 
in imports was more than offset by an in- 
crease of 618,000,000 escudos in exports, 
mainly the result of excellent prices realized 
for Portuguese products in world markets. 
Exports to the United States, at 213,000,000 
escudos, were nearly double those for the 
first quarter of 1950 and, although imports 
increased somewhat, the unfavorable bal- 
ance was only 83,000,000 escudos against 
126,000,000 in 1950. 

Metropolitan Portugal showed an adverse 
balance of 147,000,000 escudos with EPU 
countries in the quarter, and the persistent 
credit balance in Portugal’s total trade with 
EPU, amounting to $4,900,000 in March and 
about $3,400,000 in April, appears to have 
been due mainly to the favorable trade bal- 
ance of the Portuguese colonies with coun- 
tries of the Union. 


FINANCE 


The Bank of Portugal's gold holdings 
totaled $202,322,000 at the end of March, an 
increase of about $5,000,000 over the figure 
for January 30. The dollars used for gold 
purchases apparently came largely as a re- 
sult of Portugal's favorable trade balance 
with EPU. Despite the favorable foreign- 
trade position and the mounting EPU bal- 
ance, note circulation continued to advance 
only moderately, amounting to 8,264,000,000 
escudos on April 4, which compares with a 
low for the year of 8,090,000,000 on February 
21 and is still substantially below the year- 
end figure of 8,526,000,000.—U. S. Empassy, 
LISBON, May 23, 1951. 


Reunion 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty REDUCED ON CERTAIN TYPES 
oF SAWN Woop 


The import duty on certain types of sawn 
wood in Reunion has been reduced by a 
decree of December 28, 1950, published in 
the Recueil des Actes Administratifs de la 
Prefecture de la Reunion on February 5, 
1951. 

Import duties, formerly ranging from 7 
to 20 percent ad valorem, were reduced to 
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5 percent ad valorem on the following sawn 
wood, not elsewhere specified or included: 
Conifers and other common wood excluding 
okoume and oak, whether or not impreg- 
nated, permeated or coated, with a thickness 
of more than 75 millimeters or of 5 milli- 
meters exclusive to 75 millimeters inclusive. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS 


Effective from February 1, 1951, a new sys- 
tem governing the importation of gift parcels 
into Rumania was instituted. Individual 
persons may import goods by parcel post for 
their own personal use without obtaining an 
import license, provided that: (1) The con- 
tents of the parcel fall within the quantita- 
tive and qualitative limits indicated in a list 
of specified commodities; and (2) articles 
contained in the parcel and not provided for 
on the list do not exceed the aggregate valu- 
ation of $20 for the whole parcel (both listed 
and unlisted commodities). 

The weight of any parcel may not exceed 
10 kilograms (22 pounds) gross weight. If 
the gross weight limit is not exceeded, but 
the value of the contents does exceed $20, 
the authorization of the Ministry of Foreign 
Commerce, that is, an import permit, is re- 
quired to import the parcel. 

All gift parcels are subject to regular im- 
port duties and taxes. Permissible quanti- 
ties of listed contents may be exceeded, sub- 
ject to payment of additional duty and pro- 
vided that the total permissible gross weight 
of the entire parcel is not exceeded. If the 
quantities permitted are exceeded, up to, but 
not including, double the amounts permit- 
ted, the customs duties on the specific arti- 
cles are doubled. If the permissible quanti- 
ties are double or more than double the 
permitted limit, five times the customs duties 
on the specific articles are charged. 

Only one parcel per person per month may 
be imported. An exact listing of the con- 
tents of a gift parcel must be contained on 
the customs declaration. Canned goods and 
all other goods in soldered tin cans are pro- 
hibited entry into Rumania. 

Partial customs clearance is not permit- 
ted, that is, the importer is required to accept 
all contents of any parcel received and can- 
not refuse one item highly taxed by the 
customs authorities. If the addressee re- 
fuses the entire parcel and payment of cus- 
toms and other charges on it, the parcel is 
returned to the post office of the sender. 

Parcels that exceed 10 kilograms (22 
pounds) gross weight, those that contain 
soldered tin cans, those not accompanied by 
customs declarations, and those exceeding 
the valuation of $20 for which no import per- 
mits have been obtained will be returned to 
the post office of origin, provided the sender 
has requested it by a notation on the dis- 
patch note. Otherwise, such parcels will be 
treated as abandoned. 

Medicines up to 2 kilograms (4.4 pounds) 
may be included in a gift parcel or sent 
separately. Medicines are subject to the 
regular duties and taxes and in addition are 
subject to a levy in kind, that is, the recipi- 
ent must surrender in addition to fixed taxes 
in money 10 percent of the medicine actually 
received. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
issues of December 20, 1948, March 14, 1949, 
and September 25, 1950, for procedure for 
sending medicines.) 

Customs duties and taxes generally are 
high, and the valuation for any given item 
is determined cn the basis of local prices. 

The following is a list of items on which 
quantitative limitations per gift parcel have 
been placed: 


Item 
Fond: Quanily 
iiiktiicbemibensddonminkaenscehes pounds. 2.2 
a aaa iijeeegn 
SN EERE ORES ER nN ee ee. 2 
I ili chk eta wine acing ao cceatied ob k...- ee 
| SS ES ae Reena ounces.. 8.8 





Item 


Food—Continued Quantit 
0 SE a eee pounds__ 
Solid fat__.__- che its hin cece delle Oagialasehiaaaabaa sees do 
EAS De) PSE aS do 
PI III oa: ric’ ts iribecinenaicnmaiarnaiitcn a 2 ; 
I ai cunces._. 
EES eee ..pounds_. 
Stewed tomatoes__.............._--- 2 _.do 
a ee ee ape ..do 
EE eee — ae 
Eggs (powdered) _.............-..--- ounces 
RIE 5, dc aid aw aindieanaewinnwccks ..- pounds 
SE. : ncntucesnennaeasee ome ar 

Clothing: 

i a= Pe SU Se number 
a ie do 
Handkerchiefs - - - - eA do__. 
Overnelis......... ae eee do__. 
Se va wee ek do 
0 eee do 
Overcoats..-.-.---- Sach A do 
Pullovers. ---- Jaan as do.:.. 
Socks and stockings. - - ss pairs 
Woolen yarns__--_- i oinda pounds 


i pounds 
Cotton material_......--..--- : {J wand 
Woolen material - - - 
Natural silk; nylon 


RoW ONNNN 
mm O PDD @ = 


CO a ee 


SS carnal --.--yards 
{ pounds__ 
Eees or yards. 
aoe naebacald sides number. 
Neckties - . _ ae ee do 
Raincoats ee oe do 
a , ian do 
ee ee ; .-do 
sas etans : A pair 
Shoes - -- : cee : 3 __..do 
Thread ___-..- ; : ounces __ 
Miscellaneous: 
Toilet water : pounds 
ae | eee = ounces 
Perfume ; oe ‘ do 
Face powder__-- DATE : do 
Brushes, combs, etc_......------- _— do 
Soap - seeee 
Watches . REP PRE aoe number 
Razor blades as aetna do 50 
Jewels and carpets- .-- - PEE ee do 0 
Eyeglass frames- - a = do 
| a a ae pounds... 4 
Razors ; IS a oo tee number 
Fountain pens; mechanical pencils--- do 
Eyeglasses : . pair 
Leather articles PEE SE ae number 
ol. ee rolls 2 
Dental instruments - - ayes ..pounds._ 4.4 
Norte: For articles not mentioned, individual decisions 
are made by customs authorities. 
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Uruguay 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business conditions in Uruguay were good 
during May; the trend was inflationary, with 
means of payment at record heights due to 
high wool prices, increased currency circu- 
lation, and salary raises decreed last year. 
Furthermore, 1950 was a record year in for- 
eign trade, final tabulations showing a favor- 
able balance of $53,324,700, the highest in 
10 years. With foreign exchange freely 
available (excepting sterling) the Export- 
Import Control Office continued to open im- 
port quotas for nonessential goods. During 
the first 4 months of 1951, authorizations for 
imports of essential goods on the basis of 
sworn declarations (without the prior permit 
requirement) amounted to $71,158,529. Au- 
thorizations under this system from its ini- 
tiation on July 20, 1950, through December 
31 amounted to $105,939,000, approximately 
$21,000,000 per month. The 1951 monthly 
figures have been: January $20,000,000; Feb- 
ruary, $13,000,000; March, $18,000,000; and 
April, $20,000,000; resulting in an average of 
$17,000,000 a month. 

The port of Montevideo continued in a 
state of congestion with stevedoring out of 
control. Much public discussion as to the 
causes of this disruption has brought no 
remedy and several lines are beginning to 
by-pass this port. Since February, freight 
rates from the United Kingdom, Europe, and 
the east and west coasts of the United States 
have been increased 25 percent. North- 
bound rates to the west coast of the United 
States were increased 10 percent in March 
and a 20-percent surcharge to Europe be- 
came effective May 1. The port conditions 
combined with a customs administration 
overwhelmed by the vast influx of goods pre- 
vent local importers from clearing merchan- 
dise. As a consequence, importers are 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Prepared in Industry 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


AUSTRALIAN DEMAND FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
AND PARTS 


Motor-vehicle registrations in Australia, as 
of December 31, 1950, totaled 876,902 pas- 
senger cars, 469,085 trucks, 6,841 busses, and 
138,049 motorcycles. New registrations (in- 
cluded in these totals) consisted of 148,531 
passenger cars and 49,693 commercial 
vehicles. 

About 65 plants in Australia assemble pas- 
senger cars and trucks from imported parts. 

Automotive imports in 1950 included 155,- 
550 passenger cars, 46,459 trucks and busses, 
and 192 special-type vehicles. 

The demand for new and used passenger 
cars shows no sign of diminishing. Trade 
sources report that supplies of new cars from 
all sources, except domestic, are expected to 
be lower in 1951 than in 1950. The reduc- 
tion is attributed to a cut-back of produc- 
tion in the United States and to inadequate 
shipping space (caused principally by slow 
turn-around of ships in Australian ports) 
from the United Kingdom and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Australian demand for trucks is constantly 
increasing owing to inadequacy of rail and 
shipping facilities. The supply does not meet 
present requirements, nor is it expected to 
meet future demand. 

The need for replacement parts is heavy 
because of the age of motor vehicles in use in 
Australia. Replacement parts for motor 
vehicles of United States origin are supplied 
50 percent by imports from the United 
States and Canada and 50 percent by Aus- 
tralian manufacture. Imports from the 
United States and Canada are inadequate be- 
cause of restrictions on imports from dollar 
sources. 


EGYPT’s VEHICLE IMPORTS 


Passenger,cars imported by Egypt in 1950 
totaied 7,069 units, compared with 8,744 units 
in 1949. The United States supplied 2,598 
units in 1950, 4,717 in 1949, and 1,219 in 1948. 
The heavy decline in 1950 from 1949 is at- 
tributed to the fact that a large number of 
cars that were to arrive in 1948 reached Egypt 
in 1949. Other countries of supply in 1950, 
with figures for 1949 in parentheses, were: 
United Kingdom, 1,807 (2.124); France, 480 
(651); Italy, 1,011 (1,062); Czechoslovakia, 
407 (99); Germany, 637 (4); and other coun- 
tries, 129 (87). 

Truck imports totaled 1,311 units in 1950, 
compared with 1,704 in 1949. United States 
supplied 520 (640); United Kingdom, 668 
(574); France, 73 (124); and other countries 
50 (366). 

Bus imports totaled 57 units in 1950, com- 
pared with 53 units in 1949. United States 
supplied 1 (8); United Kingdom, 8 (21); 
France, 27 (17); Germany, 21 (0); and other 
countries, 0 (7). 


INDONESIAN REGISTRATIONS AND TRADE 


Automotive vehicles registered in Indo- 
hesia, as of January 1, 1951, totaled 31,046 
passenger cars, 21,649 trucks, 7,643 busses, and 
7,663 motorcycles. These registrations (68,- 
001 motor vehicles) constitute an increase of 
about 17,000 units over those of January 1, 
1950. As 1950 imports totaled about 2,500 
units, the considerable increase in 1950 reg- 
istrations probably represents a significant 
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carry-over from 1949 imports, which totaled 
more than 16,000 units. It was estimated 
that about 58 percent of the passenger cars, 
80 percent of the trucks and busses, and 12 
percent of the motorcycles imported in the 
period 1946-50 were of United States origin. 
Other important suppliers were the United 
Kingdom (23 percent of the passenger cars 
and 75 percent of the motorcycles), Canada, 
and Italy. Imports in 1950, with figures for 
1949 in parentheses, included 1,073 (7,589) 
passenger cars, 1,079 (6,017) and 488 (2,881) 
motorcycles, of which the United States sup- 
plied 260 (3,761) passenger cars and 448 
(4,728) trucks and busses. 

The Indonesian Government planned to 
allocate exchange in the first 6 months of 
1951 for the importation of 2,228 passenger 
cars, 192 station wagons, 150 ambulances, 
5,777 trucks, 1,300 busses, 2,027 jeeps, and 
730 motorcycles. All of the vehicles were to 
be imported from the United States, with the 
exception of 1,048 passenger cars, 180 trucks, 
and 230 motorcycles, which vehicles were to 
be supplied by the United Kingdom. 


REGISTRATIONS IN ETHIOPIA 


The estimated registration of motor ve- 
hicles in Ethiopia as of January 1, 1951, 
totaled 3,928 passenger cars, 4,091 trucks, 39 
busses, and 485 motorcycles. An estimated 
27 percent of the passenger cars and 50 per- 
cent of the trucks were of United States- 
Canadian manufacture. 


HONDURAN REGISTRATIONS 


Registration of motor vehicles in Honduras 
as of December 31, 1950, totaled 1,733 pas- 
senger cars, including 360 for hire; 1,583 
trucks; 56 busses; 23 truck trailers; and 121 
motorcycles and three-wheeled vehicles. 
Practically all of the motor vehicles with 
exception of the motorcycles were United 
States makes. Of the motorcycles in opera- 


tion, about 63 percent were of United States 
origin. 


NEW ZEALAND REGISTRATIONS 


Motor-vehicle registration in New Zea- 
land as of January 1, 1951, totaled 254,220 
passenger cars, including 3,756 taxicabs and 
cars for hire; 91,914 trucks; 1,605 busses; and 
19,558 motorcycles. United Kingdom ac- 
counted for approximately 61 percent of the 
passenger cars, 42 percent of the trucks, and 
87 percent of the motorcycles. United States 
and Canadian makes totaled approximately 
39 percent of the passenger cars, 58 percent 
of the trucks, and 13 percent of the motor- 
cycles. Most of the bus chassis originated in 
the United Kingdom and the bodies were 
built in New Zealand and Australia. 

Nearly all motor vehicles imported into 
New Zealand are the completely knocked- 
down type and are assembled by subsidiary 
companies and well-equipped locally con- 
trolled assembly works. The proportion of 
completely knocked-down vehicles imported 
into New Zealand in relation to vehicles as- 
sembled abroad has averaged about 4 to 1 
since 1945. In 1950 the rate was nearer 10 
to 1. 

Although no essential replacement parts 
are manufactured in New Zealand, assembly 
plants use New Zealand storage batteries, 
upholstery, tires and paint in the final 
product. 

The potential market in New Zealand 
would absorb motor vehicles in considerably 








greater quantities than have ever been im- 
ported. About 75 percent of the passenger 
cars registered are more than 10 years old, 
whereas nearly 40 percent of the trucks are 
less than 5 years old. Considering the age 
of vehicles on the roads, their appearance is 
remarkably good. Import restrictions in 
force during the past decade have made it 
necessary for the automobile owner to give 
his car the best possible care. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Imports of motor vehicles by Peru totaled 
1,065 passenger cars, 2,186 trucks, and 10 
busses in the first 3 months of 1951, com- 
pared to 409 passenger cars and 808 trucks in 
the like period of 1950. The principal coun- 
tries of supply in January—March 1951, with 
figures for the 1950 period in parentheses, 
were: United States, 536 (22) passenger cars, 
2,080 (650) trucks, and 6 (0) busses; United 
Kingdom, 400 (349) passenger cars, 89 (144) 
trucks; France, 35 (38) passenger cars, 0 (13) 
trucks; and Germany, 92 (0) passenger cars; 
8 (0) trucks, 4 (0) busses. 


PHILIPPINE MOTOR VEHICLE IMPORTS 


Imports of motor vehicles into the Philip- 
pines totaled 1,012 passenger cars and 1,679 
trucks in 1950, compared with 4,520 passenger 
cars and 4,465 trucks in 1949. Imports in 
the first 2 months of 1951 totaled 165 pas- 
senger cars and 264 trucks. 


SWEDISH MANUFACTURER TO EXPAND PLANT 


Aktiebolaget Volvo, Goteborg, Sweden, the 
largest motor-vehicle manufacturer in Scan- 
dinavia, announced in its annual report that 
the company’s 1950 sales included 8,482 pas- 
senger cars, 5,151 trucks, and 893 busses, 
compared with 5,341 passenger cars, 3,295 
trucks, and 761 busses in 1949. 

The report points out that the shortage 
of materials, especially of body plate, greatly 
hampered the desired increase in production 
of the two passenger cars, PV60 and PV444. 
Production of passenger cars in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 reached about 200 a week, 
but earlier plans to increase production to 
250 a week have been postponed because of 
lack of material. Despite Sweden’s increased 
imports of passenger automobiles, especially 
from the United Kingdom and France, the 
demand for Volvo cars has been greater than 
production. 

The sale of Diesel trucks appears to have 
been satisfactory. This company alone sells 
more Diesel trucks than all other makes to- 
gether. As a result.of the reduction in price 
of gasoline the sale of gasoline trucks is 
becoming more normal, 

The company has obtained building li- 
censes for extending its plant in Goteborg 
and its subsidiary company in Skovde, where 
its motors are manufactured. These exten- 
sions, as well as other modernization work 
now under way, will be finished in 1951. 


Chemicals 


ECUADORAN SULFUR DEPOSIT OPENED TO 
CONCESSION 


The Ecuadoran Ministry of Economy and 
the municipality of Alansi announced in 
March 1951 that the Tixan sulfur deposit in 
Chimborazo Province was open for conces- 
sions to private companies. Under Ecua- 
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doran law the maximum time the concession 
can run is 8 years, but to make the oppor- 
tunity more attractive to foreign interests 
the National Council of Economy has au- 
thorized an emergency decree, which, if ap- 
proved will extend the period to 30 years. 

Two United States companies have made 
offers and it is expected that one will be ac- 
cepted. Little is known as yet of the com- 
mercial possibilities of the deposit. 


CANADA PLANS WEED CONTROL 


An extensive weed-control campaign has 
been planned in the Prairie Provinces, 
Canada, in 1951; between 15,000,000 and 18,- 
000,000 acres of cropland will be treated with 
2,4-D. In 1950, 13,200,000 acres were sprayed 
or dusted with this chemical. 


ECUADOR PROJECTS Two NEW PLANTS 


Sulfuric-acid and caustic-acid plants are 
two of the three basic industries included in 
a $4,000,000 project which the Ecuadoran 
Minister of Economy recently presented to 
the country’s industralists. It was stated 
that these industries would support and be 
supported by various other new activities. 
Under the plan, which is designed to 
strengthen the country’s economy, a loan 
to cover 50 percent of the estimated cost 
would be sought from the Export-Import 
Bank and a loan for 10 percent, from the 
Central Bank of Ecuador; private capital 
would supply the remainder. 


EGYPT RECEIVES NITRATES FROM THE 
UNITED STATES 


Shipment of synthetic sodium nitrate to 
the Egyptian market was resumed in 1950 by 
a United States company, after trade suspen- 
sion since 1940. The firm expects to continue 
such exports and may increase them. 

The United States has not been a leading 
supplier of fertilizers to Egypt. Shipments 
have been confined to relatively small quan- 
tities of synthetic nitrates. 


EGYPTIAN DDT PLANT IN PROSPECT 


For several years the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has been interested in establishing a 
DDT plant. Large quantities of this mate- 
rial have been used in both public health 
work and agriculture; agricultural require- 
ments have been taking about 2,000 metric 
tons annually. The importation of large 
quantities of DDT calls for the expenditure 
of considerable foreign exchange, and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find a 
source of supply. 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
drew up a plan in 1949 for the creation of 
a DDT industry. The formation of a pri- 
vate corporation was proposed, the Govern- 
ment to hold 30 percent of the stock, 20 
percent to be held by the foreign company 
supervising the construction and operation 
of the plant, and the balance to be sold to 
private Egyptian capital. Tenders were re- 
quested and the award given to a United 
States firm, with which a tentative contract 
was made. However, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the principal potential customer, 
decided that it could not guarantee to give 
its business to the new company, as pur- 
chasing regulations called for awarding it 
to the lowest bidder. As the corporation’s 
selling price would be higher than world 
market prices for several years, the Council 
of Ministers refused to guarantee alloca- 
tions to cover the losses and the project was 
postponed. 

A campaign to establish the industry con- 
tinued, however, and the world situation 
has given impetus to the plan. The Council 
of Ministers has approved the granting of 
credits to cover price differences if neces- 
sary, and a technical committee will study 
production plans. It is proposed to form a 
private corporation, the Government to hold 
the majority interest. A foreign chemical 
company will supervise the erection and 
operation of the plant and will receive par- 
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ticipating shares as part payment. The 
committee has hired a German expert as 
technical consultant. Most of the needed 
raw materials are available from domestic 
sources. It is hoped that an outlet for the 
exportable surplus will be found in neighbor- 
ing Arab States. 


FINLAND EXPORTS ALCOHOL TO U. S. 


Alkoholiliike Oy., Finland, the State al- 
cohol monopoly, carried on a substantial 
export trade in industrial alcohol with the 
United States in 1950. Exports amounted 
to between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 gallons, 
valued at $3,000,000. This commodity is ob- 
tained as a byproduct of cellulose manu- 
facture. It is expected that the market 
will continue and that this product will 
provide an important new source of dollar 
exchange. 


FINLAND To HAVE NEW NITROGEN FACTORY 


The new nitrogen factory under construc- 
tion at Oulu, Finland, is expected to be in 
operation by the latter part of 1952. It will 
have an annual capacity of 16,000 metric 
tons of nitrates and will supply about 80 
percent of domestic requirements of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers, all of which are now im- 
ported. The project is financed by the State, 
and Typpi Oy., the company building the 
plant, is Government-controlled. 


METHODS SOUGHT FOR INCREASING SULFUR 
PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


French sulfur requirements in 1950-51 are 
estimated at 190,000 metric tons, 70,000 tons 
of which are for agriculture, whose needs 
vary from 45,000 to 80,000 tons annually. 
The development of various industries in 
France may so increase the demand for sul- 
fur that requirements may reach 25,000 to 
280,000 tons in 1953-54. It is possible that 
production could be increased to about 200,- 
000 tons within a few years. 

There are several possibilities of obtaining 
more sulfur from domestic sources. Its re- 
covery from petroleum refineries, coke works, 
and viscose factories has been suggested. It 
also is proposed that sulfuric-acid plants 
be constructed to use sulfur-bearing mate- 
rials rather than elemental sulfur. Some 
economy in agricultural use might save a 
small quantity of sulfur. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION OF TANNING 
MATERIALS 


Production of synthetic tanning mate- 
rials in France declined in 1950 from that 
in 1949. However, the rate of output in the 
second half of 1950 exceeded the 1949 aver- 
age. Foreign trade in these commodities 
was of minor importance. 


GERMANY PLANS CHEMICAL-PLANT 
CHANGES 


Production of gasoline in several Fischer- 
Tropsch plants in Germany is secondary to 
the manufacture of basic chemicals, deter- 
gents, soaps, and solvents. One of these 
factories plans only partial operation of its 
facilities until certain conversion work in 
its alcohol unit has been completed. An- 
other plant will use a new process for the 
catalytic treatment of coke-oven gases, which 
will yield some liquid byproducts, princi- 
pally hydrocarbons and alcohols. 


INDIAN PLASTICS INDUSTRY PROGRESSES 


The All-India Plastics Manufacturers’ Con- 
ference was held in Bombay in April 1951. 
It was stated that the industry has made 
great progress in the past 3 years and now 
has more than 80 important plants, 10,000 
workers, and a capital of 60,000,000 rupees (1 
Indian rupee = US$0.2092, postdevaluation ) . 

The industry depends almost entirely on 
foreign sources, principally the United 
States, for raw materials. Phenol formalde- 
hyde is the only molding powder manufac- 
tured in the country, but the basic chemicals 
for its production must be imported. Its 





manufacture also is hampered by the Uniteqg 
Kingdom’s ban on the exportation of phenol. 
Some materials are scarce because of rearm- 
ing and stockpiling programs abroad and the 
diversion to the synthetic-rubber industry 
of styrene monomer, required in the many- 
facture of polystyrene. 

Indian plastics articles have been marketeg 
in the Middle East, East Africa, Malaya, 
Burma, and Ceylon. 


PORTUGUESE PLANT INTRODUCES NEw 
PHOSPHATE PRODUCT 


A recent shipment to Greece of granulated 
concentrated superphosphate represents part 
of the initial production of the new plant 
of Uniao Fabril at Barreiro, Portugal. The 
plant was completed in the latter part of 
1950 and has a maximum capacity of 2,000 
metric tons monthly. The company plans to 
introduce the product, which has not been 
made in the country before, to the domestic 
market as soon as stocks have been accumu- 
lated. It also will continue to seek export 
markets. 


INDIA’Ss PYRETHRUM SEED LIMITED 


Because of a drought, followed by heavy 
frosts, pyrethrum plantings in the Nilgiris 
and Palmi Hills region of Madras State, India, 
did not flower, and seeds are in short supply. 
It is understood that the Madras Forest De- 
partment is attempting to obtain seed from 
Japan. 


ITALY INCREASES FERTILIZER PRODUCTION 


Italy’s production of nitrogenous fertili- 
zers in the first quarter of 1951 was as 
follows, in metric tons (N content): Coke 
ovens, 21,993; electrolytic and gas generators, 
8,973; and cyanamide, 6,271. The total out- 
put of 37,237 tons was approximately 5,000 
tons greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1950. 


JAPANESE PYRETHRUM GROWERS SEEK To 
DEVELOP SPECIES 


Japan’s annual output of pyrethrum 
ranged from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 kan in the 
period 1934-42, whereas exports in most of 
these years were about 1,500,000 kan (1 kan= 
8.26 pounds). Production declined steadily 
after the outbreak of World War II and 
dropped to 245,000 kan in 1949. The decline 
was partly the result of the compulsory re- 
duction of acreage devoted to nonfood crops 
was partly the result of the compulsory re- 
cause of strong competition from producers 
in Kenya and the Belgian Congo. Japanese 
growers are considering the possibility of 
improving plant breeding to develop species 
higher in pyrethrin content that can com- 
pete on the world market. 


MEXICAN SODA PLANT PLANNED 


Plans have been made for the establish- 
ment of a caustic-soda and soda-ash plant 
on the coast of Yucatan, Mexico, with a daily 
capacity of 50 metric tons of each product. 
It is understood that the machinery will be 
imported from France. Part of the raw ma- 
terials are to be obtained from sea water. 


Moroccan PHOSPHATE INDUSTRY GROWING 


The increase in production and exports of 
phosphates in 1950 was gratifying to Moroc- 
can interests. Further increases were ex- 
pected in 1951. Phosphates accounted for 
approximately 20 percent of the value of 
total exports. 


MALAYA’S DERRIS-ROoOT TRADE 


Malaya's exports of derris root in the sec- 
ond half of 1950 dropped 59 percent below 
those in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Totals were 267 hundredweight and 650 hun- 
dredweight, respectively (1 hundredweight= 
112 pounds). They were 61 percent less than 
in the first half of 1950. The total for the 
year 1950 was 949 hundredweight, compared 
with 1,556 in 1949. 
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The United Kingdom was the principal 
purchaser in 1950, taking 50 percent, com- 
pared with 82 percent in 1949. Hong Kong 
was second, followed by Australia, and a 
negligible amount went to Sumatra. There 
were no shipments to the United States, the 
Netherlands, or Burma in 1950. 

Imports of derris root in the second half 
of 1950 totaled 44 hundredweight, an increase 
of 26 hundredweight over imports in the 
first half, but a decrease of 12.5 hundred- 
weight from those in the second half of 
1949. All imports came from Sumatra in 
1950. 


MOROCCAN PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION 


After reaching 351,000 metric tons in 
October 1950, production of crude phosphate 
rock in Morocco declined in November and 
December. However, the fourth-quarter 
total was only slightly less than that of the 
two preceding quarters. Production in 1950 
(4,038,000 tons) exceeded the goal of 4,000,- 
000 tons set for 1952, and indications point to 
a further increase in 1951. Production by 
quarters was as follows (in thousand tons) : 
First, 957; second, 1,028; third, 1,030; and 
fourth, 1,023. 

The output of dried phosphates rose to a 
record high of 400,000 tons in December 1950. 
The value of production of dried phosphates 
in 1950 was estimated at 12,000,000,000 francs, 
compared with 10,300,000,000 in 1949 (350 
Moroccan francs equal US$1, official rate). 


NORWEGIAN NEEDS MET IN 1950 


Demands from Norwegian industries for 
chemicals and chemical products were nearly 
all covered in 1950. However, by the end of 
the year shortages of zinc oxide, phenol, re- 
fined sulfur, and a few other products were 
beginning to be felt. Linseed oil was 
rationed and remained scarce. 


POWER SHORTAGE HAMPERS POTASH 
OUTPUT, SPAIN 


Spain’s output of potash in 1950 is esti- 
mated at 1,010,000 metric tons, about 10 
percent greater than the 913,520 tons of 
1949. A shortage of electric power seriously 
hampered production in the last quarter of 
1950. 


SPANISH CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


Spain’s chemical production in the first 
10 months of 1950 including the following, 
in metric tons (totals for the year 1949 in 
parentheses): Sulfuric acid, 690,630 (559,- 
596); hydrochloric acid, 18,216 (13,644); 
nitric acid, 10,497 (8,196); superphosphate, 
1,028,138 (845,100); potassium chloride, 411,- 
205 (402,648); soda ash, 78,797 (77,064); and 
caustic soda, 73,331 (58,428). 


UNITED KINGDOM’S CHEMICAL EXPORTS 


The United Kingdom's exports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in March 1951 
totaled £9,859,374, compared with £9,677,493 
in February, and £10,415,993 in January, ac- 
cording to Board of Trade figures published 
in the British press. The United States 
was the principal market, having purchased 
£993,626 worth in March and more than 
£2,500,000 worth in the 3-month period. 


NORWAY’S CHEMICAL OvuTPUT HIGH 


Monthly average production in Norway’s 
chemical and electrochemical industries was 
28 percent greater in 1950 than in 1949. The 
most important gains were made in the out- 
put of nitrogenous materials, which in- 
creased to 160,670 metric tons (N) in 1950 
from 124,600 tons in 1949. The increase is 
attributed largely to the exceptionally good 
water supply for hydroelectric plants and the 
entrance into full production of Norsk 
Hydro’s Glomfjord plant. At the end of 1950 
all Norsk Hydro plants were operating at 
close to capacity—160,000 tons (N) annually. 

Other important developments in the 
chemical industry included production of 
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polyvinyl chloride by Heroya Elektrochemiske 
Fabrikker; full production of formaldehyde 
and synthetic resins at Norske Kunstharpik- 
ser, Lillestrom; production at capacity of Det 
Norske Zinkkompani’s superphosphate plant; 
partial completion of a large expansion pro- 
gram at the Jahres-owned factories, Sande- 
fjord (fatty acids and fatty alcohol from 
herring and whale oils); completion of ex- 
pansion programs at several sulfuric-acid 
plants; and near completion of Odda Smelte- 
verk’s dicyandiamide plant. 


VENEZUELA'S FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


Venezuela’s imports of fertilizers in 1950 
included the following, in metric tons: 
Calcium cyanamide, 51; potassium chloride, 
45; ammonium phosphate, 2,785; calcium 
phosphate, 198; potassium phosphate, 461; 
potassium nitrate, 64; sodium nitrate, 455; 
ammonium sulfate, 1,773; and unspecified, 
252. A small quantity of bone meal also 
was imported. 


Drugs 


DrucG FACILITIES NOT UTILIZED IN INDIA 


Two of the three plants set up at the 
Government-owned Haffkine Institute, Bom- 
bay, for mass production of vitamin tablets 
are lying idle. Manufacture was first started 
in 1945, as a part of the Government’s cam- 
paign to combat deficiency diseases. These 
plants make vitamins A, B, and C, B-1, B-2, 
and C tablets, and, in addition, sulfathiazole 
and niacin tablets. The machinery can 
produce nearly 10,000,000 tablets of all kinds 
per month, but was called upon to produce 
at capacity only during the first few months. 
Demand for tablets lower in price than the 
imported products is reported to have de- 
clined over the past few years, according to 
the foreign press. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


In the first 3 months of 1951 United States 
imports of medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations for domestic consumption to- 
taled $3,089,424, compared with 1,245,318 
in the identical period of 1950. Four items 
accounted for 89 percent of the dollar vol- 
ume. The respective items, values, and com- 
parative 1950 figures, are as follows: Quinine 
sulfate, $295,878 ($87,149 in 1950); quinidine 
and salts, $121,892 ($79,217); natural men- 
thol, $2,256,933 ($680,719); and santonin and 
salts, $72,136 ($39,439). 


JAPAN’S FIsH LIVER AND OIL INDUSTRY 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry and the Japan Vitamin 
Oil Industry Association placed 1950 collec- 
tion of fish livers, chiefly from shark, codfish, 
tuna, and bonito, at 12,600 metric tons; 
collections in 1948 and 1949 were only 1,160 
and 3,100 tons, respectively. Production of 
all types of fish-liver oils totaled 131 tons in 
1948; 1,176 tons in 1949; and 3,957 tons in 
1950. 

Official statistics on production of fish- 
liver oil concentrates are not available; how- 
ever, M. I. T. I. estimated that about 70 tons 
of the fish-liver oil were used to produce 
10.5 tons of concentrates, having an average 
potency of 100,000 U. S. P. units of vitamin 
A. Estimated producers’ capacity was ap- 
proximately 210 tons of oil for concentrates, 
and M. I. T. I. indicated that demand for oil 
was increasing and would reach 120 tons for 
concentration purposes in the near future. 

Japanese consumption of all types of fish- 
liver oils is small, being estimated at less 
than 500 tons per year. The greater part 
of the oil is exported. Japan is exporting 
fish livers to the United States only, and 
all except 4 tons of the oils was taken by 
the United States in 1950. Exports of shark 
livers in 1950 totaled 196 tons, while all other 
types of fish-liver oils totaled 3,600 tons. 
M.I. T. I. estimates that exports will continue 
at approximately the same volume in 1951 
and 1952, if no unfavorable situation arises. 


Prices of shark livers during December 
1950 ranged from 35 to 40 cents per pound, 
f. o. b., Japan, while prices of fish-liver oils, 
per million (U. S. P. XIV) units of vitamin 
A. f. o. b. Japan, ranged from 5% to 10% 
cents for 5,000 potency (and below) material, 
and 14% cents for 200,000 potency (and 
above) material prices for potencies ranging 
between the two figures above carried prices 
between 6 and 121% cents. 


Fats & Oils 


CHILE HAs RECORD EDIBLE-O1rL PropUc- 
TION 


Chile had available an estimated 55,000 
metric tons of animal and vegetable fats and 
oils during the consumption year beginning 
April 1, 1950, and closing March 31, 1951. Of 
this total, 32,000 tons, or 58 percent, con- 
sisted of vegetable oils, of which 30,605 tons 
was classed as edible oils. The proportion 
of vegetable oils used in Chile is somewhat 
larger than that in the United States, where 
only 45 percent of the fats available in 1948 
were from plant sources. 

Although production of edible oils from 
domestic seed reached a record figure in 
1950, Chile was still forced to import about a 
fifth of its edible-oil requirements. Oil 
crushers and refiners report that 5,500 tons 
of semirefined edible vegetable oils was re- 
ceived in 1950. This quantity included 3,000 
tons of sunflower oil from Argentina that ar- 
rived during January-April and another 
shipment of 2,500 tons of sunflower oil from 
the same sources imported in November and 
December. 

The Government has continued its policy 
of subsidizing Chilean oil processors and 
consumers through favorable exchange rates 
on imported semirefined oils, but crushers 
are permitted in 1951 to lift prices paid to 
farmers for sunflower seed, and some in- 
crease in the relatively low ceiling prices of 
edible oils may be authorized, although 
probably only after controversy. 

The new crop of oilseeds will be good, but 
sunflower-seed production is expected to be 
3 percent below the 1949-50 figure. More 
linseed will be available in Chile this year, 
and expansion of olive plantings is proceed- 
ing despite current difficulties in disposing 
of an Olive oil surplus. 

Oil refiners contracted to purchase 3,500 
metric tons of semirefined oil for delivery 
during the period January-April 1951. This 
figure included 2,500 tons of sunflower oil 
from Argentina, 500 tons of soybean oil from 
the United States, and 500 tons of peanut oil 
from the Union of South Africa. Although 
it is still too early to know exactly what 
amount of imported oil will be required later 
in the year, crushers believe that up to 8,000 
tons will be purchased for delivery during 
the period November 1951 to March 1952. 
The 1951 foreign exchange budget authorizes 
the equivalent of $1,800,000 for the purchase 
of oils, of which $900,000 has recently been 
set aside for transactions in dollars as such. 


Foodstuftis 


ANGOLA’s RIcE Exports Drop SHARPLY 


Rice exports from Angola, Portuguese West 
Africa, all of which go to Portugal, dropped 
sharply from the 1949 all-time high of 8,933 
tons to 2,733 tons in 1950. The decline is 
attributed to increased internal consump- 
tion as a result of the growing population 
and also to lower production as a result of 
unfavorable weather. 


ARGENTINE RICE EXPECTED To MEET NEEDS 


Rice production in Argentina in the 1950-51 
crop year is forecast at 140,000 metric tons, 
unmilled basis, somewhat less than expected 
early in the season. The reduction is at- 
tributed to unfavorable weather. Revised 
Official production in 1949-50 amounted to 
130,000 tons. The largest crop on record was 
174,700 tons in 1943-44. 
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The carry-over of old crop rice on May 1, 
1951, was relatively small, sufficient perhaps 
for 6 weeks consumption. The new crop is 
expected to meet domestic requirements 
throughout 1951-52. 


BrRaZIL’s Cacao Crop DECLINES 


Brazil’s 1950-51 cacao crop is estimated at 
2,220,746 bags of 60 kilograms each, as com- 
pared with 2,699,000 bags in 1949-50 (1 kilo- 
gram =— 2.2046 pounds). 

Exports of cacao from Brazil to the United 
States in the first quarter of 1951 amounted 
to 303,731 bags, as compared with 215,866 
bags in the like period of 1950. Exports of 
cacao to other countries in the January- 
March period totaled 160,673 bags, as com- 
pared with 467,775 bags in the corresponding 
period of 1950. 

Stocks of cacao in Brazil on April 1, 1951, 
were estimated at 30,000 bags, as compared 
with 280,000 bags on April 1, 1950. 


BRAZILIAN RICE EXportTs DEPEND ON 
MARKETING CHANGES 


The 1950-51 Brazilian rice crop is unoffi- 
cially estimated at 2,704,361 metric tons, as 
compared with 2,885,263 tons in 1949-50 and 
2,400,437 in 1948—49. 

Present indications are that at least 
161,260 metric tons will be exported from 
the bumper 1949-50 crop. Exports in 1950 
totaled 76,470 tons of polished rice worth 
191,229,503 cruzeiros, according to the Min- 
istry of Finance. (1 cruzeiro—$0.0534, U. S. 
currency). The United Kingdom, taking 
48,367 tons; Portugal, 11,000 tons, and Sene- 
gal, 7,457 tons, were the largest importers. 
In addition, 15,885 toms of coarse rice meal 
was exported in 1950. Of that amount, 8,235 
tons went to the United Kingdom, 6,493 tons 
to Senegal, 657 tons to Czechoslovakia, and 
500 tons to Belgium. In addition, 3,835 tons 
of uncleaned rice was exported in 1950, of 
which 3,800 tons went to Canada and 35 tons 
to Uruguay. 

Brazilian export availabilities from the 
1950-51 crop, which was recently harvested 
in the main producing region, are calculated 
at roughly 150,000 to 180,000 tons. The 
availabilities are uncertain, however, until a 
special exchange rate, barter trade, or a no- 
ticeable rise in world prices makes it profit- 
able to sell Brazilian rice abroad. 

Consumption of rice in Brazil in April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951, is computed roughly 
at 2,724,000 bags, or about 114 pounds per 
capita. 

The Rio Grande do Sul average monthly 
wholesale price of milled Japones first moved 
up from 161 cruzeiro per 60-kilogram sack in 
December to 185 cruzeiros in March, an in- 
crease reflecting the higher support prices 
announced by the Rice Institute on March 
21. Prices in Sao Paulo State showed a de- 
cline during the same period, apparently as 
a result of improved crop expectations. 

At the official exchange rate the best price 
Rio Grande do Sul shippers can now offer 
is about US $187 a ton for Japones first f. o. b. 
Rio Grande do Sul ports. European buyers 
at present are not offering more than £52 
(8145.60) . 

Inasmuch as Brazilian rice presently is 
priced out of world markets, the rice trade 
is suggesting a new barter system or a special 
exchange rate in order to dispose of export 
availabilities. 


COLOMBIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


Colombia produced 146,447 metric tons of 
granulated sugar in 1950, as compared with 
138,450 tons in 1949 and 108,580 tons in 1948. 

Consumption of sugar in 1950 is calculated 
at 124,278 tons, an increase of about 8 percent 
over the preceding year. The per capita rate 
of consumption was 24 pounds. About 
470,000 of panela were produced, and the per 
capita consumption of this sugar product is 
estimated at about 151 pounds. Stocks of 
granulated sugar on December 31, 1950, 
totaled 23,865 tons, a drop of 17 percent from 
the beginning of the year. 
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Exports of 26,382 tons in 1950 were almost 
double those of any preceding year. About 
half was for United States account for de- 
livery to Japan, and Greece, Netherlands, and 
Germany, were other principal markets. 

Sugar prices have remained moderate and 
stable for the past 4 years. The industry is 
prosperous and is expanding, with prospects 
of a continued strong domestic demand and 
an outlet for the small balance available for 
export. 


CUBAN BANANA INDUSTRY Has Bap YEAR 


The Cuban banana industry in 1950 suf- 
fered the worst set-back in its history. Dis- 
ease and adverse weather caused Johnson 
banana production to dwindle to less than 
1,000,000 stems, barely three-fifths of output 
in 1949 and only 17 percent of the annual 
average in prewar years. 

Exports of Johnson bananas and plantains, 
mostly to the United States, were valued at 
$333,000, 41 percent of the value of exports 
in 1949 and only 15 percent of annual average 
value in prewar years. By volume Johnson 
banana exports amounted to 613,000 stems, 
and plantain exports totaled 5,778,000 stems. 

The Cuban Government intensified its 
efforts to eradicate disease and pests from 
the banana plantations. 


CUBAN RICE INDUSTRY 


Cuba’s record milled rice production in 
1950-51 is estimated at 89,000,000 pounds, 
produced from the 1950-51 harvest of 143,- 
000,000 pounds of rough rice. The produc- 
tion of milled rice is about 6 percent larger 
than the 1949-50 output of about 84,000,000 
pounds. 

Imports of milled rice into Cuba in 1950 
totaled 632,000,000 pounds, a gain of 6 per- 
cent as compared with 597,000,000 pounds 
in 1949. Value of imports was $61,200,000, 
an increase of almost 21 percent over the 
1949 value of $51,100,000. Speculative buying 
and the uncertain language of the current 
quota regulation, which left importers in 
doubt as to whether there would be an 
increase in the import quota, were chiefly 
responsible for the larger buying at higher 
prices. It is reported that Cuban demand 
had a significant effect on the United States 
market in 1950. The share of the United 
States as a supplier of milled rice to Cuba 
increased only slightly—from the high of 
nearly 99 percent in 1949 to almost 100 per- 
cent in 1950. 

Although the 1950-51 import quota of 
329,550,000 pounds was filled 3 months be- 
fore the beginning of 1951, first-quarter ar- 
rivals in 1951 continued on a large scale. 
Total imports in the first quarter of 1951 
amounted to 150,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 112,000,000 pounds in 1950 and the 
1947-51 average of 125,000,000 pounds. 

Unlike those of 1950, first-quarter 1951 
arrivals were not all from the United States. 
Small shipments came from Chile and Italy. 
The shipments from Chile and Italy brought 
up the first test cases regarding the duties 
to be paid on rice from most-favored-nation 
signatories of the General Agreement. The 
Cuban Government decided that the duty 
to be assessed should be at the same basic 
rate as that for rice from the United States 
during the ex-quota period, or $3.70 per 100 
kilograms gross weight plus the surcharge 
of 20 percent of the duty, to bring the total 
to $4.44 per 100 kilograms. (1 kilogram=— 
2.2046 pounds.) 

Stocks on hand at the end of the first quar- 
ter of 1951 amounted to 362,000,000 pounds. 
Some assert that they were the largest on 
record, and most trade sources agree that 
they were large enough for about 6 months’ 
consumption. 


EL SALVADOR’S COFFEE INDUSTRY 


El Salvador’s 1950-51 coffee crop is esti- 
mated at 1,050,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
as compared with 1,148,415 bags in the 
1949-50 crop year. (1 kilogram—2.2046 
pounds.) : 





Exports of coffee from El Salvador in 1959 
totaled 1,107,979 bags, as compared with 
1,259,939 bags in 1949. Most Salvadoran cof- 
fee exports are shipped to the Uniteqg 
States—1,039,226 bags in 1950 and 1,142,049 
bags in 1949. Italy was the second most 
important customer, taking 34,784 bags in 
1950 and 38,351 bags in 1949. Cuba rankeq 
third in 1949 with 33,785 bags, but no Salva- 
doran coffee was shipped to that country in 
1950. The remainder in both years went to 
a number of countries. Coffee exports in 
the first quarter of 1951 totaled 709,440 bags, 
as compared with 547,882 bags in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. 

As of March 31, 1951, the Compafia Salva- 
dorena de Café reported that port stocks 
ready for export totaled 82,492 bags of 60 
kilograms each. Only small stocks are on 
hand elsewhere in the country, and they 
include negligible quantities of first- and 
second-grade coffees mostly for domestic 
consumption. 


HAITIAN CACAO INDUSTRY 


Exports of cacao beans from Haiti in 1950 
amounted to 27,560 bags of 75 kilograms 
each, of which 27,254 bags went to the United 
States, 303 bags to the Netherlands, and 2 
bags to Curacao. (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds.) 

Reports from early marketings of the 
Haitian spring cacao crop were that the 
crop would be about average and should 
come to market in fair condition provided 
spring rains did not come too early. 

The early forecast for the entire 1950-51 
crop, based upon the outlook for the spring 
crop and marketing of the crop last fall, is 
placed at about 24,000 bags. Some dealers 
believe, however, that because of slow mar- 
ketings on the Southern Peninsula, the crop 
may be as low as 20,000 bags. 


MARTINIQUE Has RECORD BANANA 
SHIPMENT 


Banana shipments from Martinique, 
French West Indies, reached a record total 
of 20,435 metric tons in the first quarter of 
1951. Of that amount, 18,379 tons went to 
continental France and 2,056 tons to Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

Martinique’s exports in the fourth quarter 
of 1950, the earlier record quarter, totaled 
20,187 tons. In the first quarter of 1950 ex- 
ports amounted to 15,908 tons. 


PARAGUAY AUTHORIZES SUGAR EXPORTS 


The Paraguayan Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce has authorized the exportation of 
1,000 metric tons of refined sugar from the 
1950 harvest because domestic needs can be 
met adequately from present stocks. This 
development is of particular significance be- 
cause for a number of years Paraguay has 
experienced difficulty in meeting its needs 
from the local production of this essential 
commodity. 

Production of refined sugar in Paraguay 
in 1950 amounted to 22,402 metric tons, the 
largest in the past 10 years. As there is 
now a sufficient supply of sugar there has 
been a cessation of the black market that 
has thrived during the past several years. 
Prospects continue to be encouraging for a 
bountiful supply of sugar from the 1951 
crushing season. 


Peru May NEED TO IMPORT RICE 


Peruvian 1951 production of milled rice is 
forecast at 95,000 to 100,000 metric tons, and 
it may therefore be necessary to import about 
25,000 tons to fill consumption requirements. 

Between 52,000 and 54,000 tons of milled 
rice was produced in 1950. As allocated con- 
sumption equalled about 114,000 metric tons, 
about 62,000 tons of rice must have been 
imported. 

Should the 1951 harvest not exceed 100,000 
tons, it is probable that imports will still be 
permitted rather than that the monthly 
allocation of rice will be reduced. Alloca- 
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tions are made by the Superintendent of 
Food Supplies of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Monthly imports are made as the need 
arises instead of in large shipments at any 
one time. Likewise, the milling of locally 
grown rice throughout the year in noncom- 
mercial areas makes freshly milled rice avail- 
able for consumption. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION INCREASED, VENEZUELA 


Sugar production in Venezuela amounted 
to 50,317 metric tons in 1950 as compared 
with 41,034 tons in 1949. 

The Venezuelan sugar year extends from 
September 1 to August 31. In the first 6 
months of the 1950-51 sugar year, produc- 
tion totaled 20,986 tons, as compared with 
18,677 tons in the corresponding period of 
the 1949-50 sugar year. So far as these data 
can be used as indicators of the total harvest 
there is no evidence that the 1950-51 output 
will be lower than that of the preceding 

ear. 

r Imports of sugar in 1950 were 37,654 metric 
tons, as compared with 55,695 tons in 1949. 
The Venezuelan press has stated that 48,000 
tons of sugar will be imported in 1951 to 
cover the annual deficit, 70 percent of which 
will be raw sugar. 


Radio & Television 


RaDIO IN HONG KONG 


In April 1951, licensed radio receivers in 
Hong Kong numbered 42,663, 95 percent of 
which were in private homes and automo- 
biles and the remainder in public places. 
Unlicensed receivers are estimated at 10,000. 
Of the total, an estimated 95 percent are 
designed for short-wave reception. In May 
1951, the number of licensed wire speakers 
or rediffusion sets in Hong Kong was 48,000, 
80 percent in private homes and the remain- 
der in public places. Listeners per home set 
vary from 5 to 20 persons; per public set, 10 
to 30 persons. 

The longer broadcasting day of the re- 
diffusion station has made the service in- 
creasingly popular both in small factories 
and in city homes. The rural areas are not 
well-covered because of lack of electricity. 
Both radio and rediffusion stations provide 
English and Chinese programs. 


NEW MEDIUM-WAVE TRANSMITTER, 
SWEDEN 


A new medium-wave transmitter of 150 
kw., with two radiators, has been installed 
at Goteborg, Sweden. To minimize inter- 
ference, the signal is reduced in the direc- 
tion of northwest Africa, where a broadcast 
transmitter is working on the same 
frequency. 


PORTUGUESE RADIO MARKET SHIFTS 
LARGELY TO NETHERLANDS 


Tubes and components are not manufac- 
tured in Portugal. Approximately 55 per- 
cent of all radio receivers are designed for 
United States-type tubes. 

One local firm attempted to mass produce 
radio receivers by assembling components 
imported from England, but sales were poor 
and production was abandoned in 1950. A 
new model, however, is scheduled to appear 
in late 1951 or early 1952. 

Receivers registered in 1950 numbered 
220,000, and an estimated 100,000—-150,000 
sets were unregistered. An annual tax of 100 
escudos per set ($0.035 U. S. currency) and 
high electric rates have discouraged use. In 
1947, 64,899 sets were imported, and in 1950, 
only 36,056. 

Severe import restrictions in mid-1948 
reduced the number of receivers imported 
from the United States to a negligible 
amount. The Netherlands now leads all 
other countries as a source of supply. In 
1947 imports from the United States com- 
prised 60 percent of the total, imports from 
the Netherlands 16 percent; in 1950 the 
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United States supplied only 7 percent and 
the Netherlands 44 percent. 

Importers of United States products were 
Officially allocated $60,000 for exchange re- 
mittance, an increase of 20,000 over 1949, 
but these sums were required in the main 
for the purchase of repair parts of old 
United States sets. 


Rubber & Products 


FINLAND’S TIRE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Rubber consumption in Finland in 1950 
consisted of 4,566 long tons of natural rub- 
ber, 16 tons of synthetic rubber, and 187 
tons of reclaimed rubber. These figures were 
sharply higher than the 3,187 tons, 9 tons, 
and 131 tons, respectively, reported in 1949. 

Manufacturers’ stocks were estimated at 
1,501 long tons at the end of 1950, compared 
with 1,356 tons a year earlier. Reclaimed- 
rubber production amounted to 83 tons in 
1950, 1 ton less than in 1949. 

The sharp increase in tire and tube output 
from 1949 to 1950 is shown in the following 
table: 


Finland’s Production of Tires and Tubes, 


1949-50 
[In units] 
He : 2 
Tires and tubes | 1949 1950 
— ces | —_j___ 
Tires: 
Passenger-car 19, 627. | 40, 395 
Truck and bus 19, 737 | 29, 868 
Bicycle___. 366, 416 618, 680 
Morotcycle, horse, and pushcart 24, 947 | 21, 631 
Tubes: 
Passenger-car ___- 22, 544 | 53, 141 
Truck and bus.-.- 18, 869 28, 884 
Bicycle ..| 479,890 | 567,340 
Motorcycle, horse, and pushcart 14, 055 | 13, 812 





Output for 1951, excluding bicycle tires 
and tubes, is expected to amount to 90,000 
tires and 90,000 tubes, apparently about the 
same as in 1950. 

The tire company, besides being the sole 
producer of tires, tubes, and raincoats, esti- 
mates that it produces 92 percent of all other 
rubber goods made in Finland. 

According to the Finnish Tire Importers’ 
Association, 17,564 passenger tires, 23,023 
truck and bus tires, and 1,872 other pneu- 
matic tires were imported in 1950, along 
with 12,091 passenger tubes, 12,390 truck and 
bus tubes, and 2,200 other inner tubes. 

Official statistics indicate that 1,413 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2204.6 lbs.) of pneu- 
matic tires and tubes were imported into 
Finland in 1950, as against 1,594 tons in 
1949. Imports of other rubber manufac- 
tures totaled 377 tons in 1950 compared with 
423 tons in 1949. In 1950, the United King- 
dom was the major supplier of automobile 
tires and tubes, as well as in most of the 
other import categories. Imports are ex- 
pected to decline in 1951 as a result of the 
increasing domestic production. Exports of 
rubber manufacturers totaled 56 metric tons 
in 1950, down 10 tons from 1949. 


ARGENTINE PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS 


Annual Argentine requirements of crude 
rubber are estimated by trade sources to be 
about 20,000 metric tons, three-fourths of 
which is required by the five tire plants. 
Natural latex requirements are estimated at 
about 400 tons, and use of synthetic rubber 
is placed at about 220 tons. It is believed 
that if it were available, 3,000 metric tons 
of synthetic rubber would be utilized 
annually. 

Official statistics indicate that 491,400 
automobile tires and 489,500 tubes were man- 
ufactured in the first 8 months of 19650. 
Production in 1949 was 755,100 tires and 804,- 
900 tubes. Trade sources, on the basis of 
unofficial figures, place the 1950 tire output 
at 738,000 units. Industry sources estimate 


that the four tire plants operating in 1950 
have a combined production capacity of 
1,000,000 tires and 1,000,000 tubes annually, 
of which two-thirds would be passenger 
sizes and one-third would be truck, bus, 
and tractor sizes. 

Production of rubber footwear totaled 
8,719,000 pairs in the first 8 months of 1950 
and 13,449,000 pairs in the year 1949. No 
figures are available on the wide variety of 
other rubber goods produced in Argentina. 

Argentina’s largest manufacturer of rub- 
ber footwear, currently producing 28,000 
pairs of rubber-soled canvas shoes a day, 
is now installing machinery in a new plant 
at Gutierrez, in Buenos Aires Province, and 
upon completion of this work the company’s 
daily output will increase to an estimated 
50,000 pairs of rubber-soled canvas shoes 
in addition to 17,200 pairs of rubber heels 
and 200 pairs of rubber boots. 

Because of raw-material shortages no large 
truck and bus tires were produced from 
early December 1949 until late April 1950. 
As output at full capacity is barely sufficient 
to meet domestic needs, a severe shortage 
of these tires developed by mid-1950. With 
the situation becoming more and more criti- 
cal, the Government authorized imports of 
certain sizes of tires and tubes, took over 
all tire and tube stocks in the country, and 
granted import permits to all rubber manu- 
facturers for 1951 requirements of raw ma- 
terials. A plan for rationing tires and tubes 
was announced on December 1, 1950. 


BRAZILIAN GUMS IN DEMAND 


Latest estimate for the 1951 harvest of 
natural gums produced commercially in the 
Amazon Valley totals 4,300 metric tons, in- 
cluding 2,500 tons of sorva, 1,000 tons of 
massaranduba, 500 tons of balata, and 300 
tons of coquirana. The revised estimate of 
the 1950 harvest is 4,350 tons, consisting of 
2,018 tons of sorva, 1,203 tons of massaran- 
duba, 584 tons of balata, and 545 tons of 
coquirana. The total 1949 harvest amounted 
to only 1,720 tons. 

Because of the demand by foreign buyers, 
chiefly the United States and United King- 
dom, the Manaus and Belem export markets 
for natural gums were reasonably active and 
steady during the first quarter of 1951. 
United States buyers are reported to have 
purchased about 1,900 tons of sorva, 325 tons 
of massaranduba, and 25 tons of coquirana. 
The sorva gum is to be exported in several 
shipments through August. 

F. o. b. export prices per pound paid or 
quoted by United States buyers in the first 
quarter of 1951 were 17 to 20 cents for sorva, 
264% to 31 cents for massaranduba, 27 to 32 
cents for coquirana, and 60 cents for balata. 


INDIA’S RUBBER-GooDs OvuTPuT, 1950 


Output of India’s two tire-manufacturing 
companies in 1950 is estimated at 7,410,000 
bicycle tires and tubes and 1,310,000 other 
pneumatic tires and tubes. The breakdown 
between tires and tubes is not available. 
In 1949, output amounted to 7,740,000 bi- 
cycle tires and tubes and 1,388,000 other 
tires and tubes. 

Political disturbances and plant difficul- 
ties requiring closing for repairs resulted 
in low output by one company in the first 
half of 1950. The other company had to 
close down for nearly a month in October-— 
November because of lack of automobile-tire 
textile materials brought about by a strike 
of several months’ duration in the textile 
mills of Bombay. 

Production of rubber footwear declined 
from 17,700,000 pairs in 1949 to 15,300,000 
pairs in 1950. Output of rubber-insulated 
cables and flexibles, however, increased from 
19,350,000 yards to 33,450,000 yards, and pro- 
duction of rubber-dipped goods increased 
from 6,800,000 dozen to 10,600,000 dozen. 

Imports of rubber goods into India in 1950 
included 8,180 motor tires and 7,877 motor 
tubes, 2,839 motorcycle tires and 804 motor- 
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Panair do Brasil Authorized to 
Transport Mail from Chile 


The Chilean post office has been authorized 
to deliver to the Brazilian airline, Panair do 
Brasil, mail from Chile destined to points 
served by the airline, by decree 1011 of March 
13, 1951. This authorization is granted on a 
provisional basis until such time as the 
concession to operate into and out of Chile 
has been made definite. At that time a 
formal mail contract will be signed with 
Panair do Brasil. 


Northern Railroad of Costa Rica 
Again Suffers Wash-Out 


On May 14, 1951, the Northern Railroad 
suspended service on its line between San 
Jose and Limon because of another wash-out 
at mile 48. Railroad officials hoped that the 
line would be back in operation by about 
June 9. 

It was expected that this second suspen- 
sion would not be as long as the former one. 
However, the terrain around mile 48 is being 
changed by forces of nature and it is possible 
that slides such as have occurred may be 
repeated for a long period. 

A temporary shortage of motor gasoline in 
San Jose resulted from the suspension of 
railroad service. No other important short- 
ages have been reported. 


Airline Service Between 
Athens and Belgrade 


On April 21 regular air service on the route 
Athens-Salonika-Skop)je and Belgrade was 
inaugurated by the Greek airline TAE and 
the Yugoslav airline JAT. The schedules 
published in the local newspapers indicate 
two routine trip connections a week, one on 
Saturday, presumably flown by TAE, and one 
on Tuesday, apparently flown by JAT. The 
advertisement of the schedules and fares 
indicates that connections are available 
through Belgrade for Zagreb-Frankfurt and 
for Zagreb-Zurich, but do not indicate the 
forward carriers. 

The same advertisement indicates inaugu- 
ration of another weekly flight, apparently 
flown by JAT, passing through Salonika en 
route to and from Istanbul. These flights in 
either direction could connect with the fre- 
quent TAE flights between Athens and 
Salonika. 


British Railways Plans 
To Improve Summer Service 


The British Railways plans for numerous 
improvements in passenger services during 
the summer of 1951, including acceleration 
of more than 150 trains by 10 minutes or 
more and introduction of 23 new cross-coun- 
try services. The summer schedules this 
year will operate from June 18 through 
September 23. 

A special feature of the new services will 
be additional trains on week ends. Twenty- 
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three entirely new cross-country services will 
provide week-end travel between industrial 
and vacation centers. There will be many 
new services on main-line routes and a num- 
ber of prewar services will be restored for 
the first time. Many trains run as reliefs 
last summer are to run regularly this year, 
totaling well over 100 additional regular 
long-distance services. Special late trains 
will be run from London to Kent and the 
south coast during the Festival of Britain. 
In the summer timetable 153 trains will be 
speeded up by 10 to 69 minutes, compared 
with last summer’s schedules. Ten trains 
between London and Birmingham will per- 
form the journey in 2 hours and 10 minutes, 
compared with one train at present, and 
many trains between London and some east- 
coast vacation centers will have their jour- 
ney time reduced by as much as an hour. 
Additional nonstop runs to be inaugurated 
include London-Liverpool, London-Exeter, 
London-Cardiff, and Nottingham-London. 


Britain’s Power-Expansion 
Program Progressing 


The largest Diesel-operated public utility 
generating station in Britain was opened on 
May 15 at Kirkwall, Orkney, by the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. The plant 
has been built on land reclaimed from the 
Peerie Sea, a land-locked bay at Kirkwall. 
The ultimate capacity of the plant will be 
7,000 kilowatts, sufficient, it is claimed, for 
the power requirements of the mainland of 
Orkney. 

The Ministry of Fuel and Power recently 
granted permission to the British Electricity 
Authority to erect a new 360,000-kilowatt 
power plant at Portishead and a 60,000-kilo- 
watt plant at Ince, Cheshire, and to extend 
the new Tilbury power station. 

On April 9, 1951, the British Electricity 
Authority announced that contracts amount- 
ing to approximately £2,970,255 had been 
placed for equipment for power stations, 
transforming stations, and transmission 
lines, and as a further indication of the 
Authority’s large program to relieve the 
country’s power shortage, orders had recently 
been placed for generating plants valued at 
over £21,500,000. 


Mexico to Build 
Own Railway Cars 


A new company is being formed in Mexico 
under Government auspices to build 1,000 
box and mine cars a month. Some time 
ago it was learned from a responsible official 
of the company that it would probably be 
necessary to import steel for the underframes 
of the mine and hopper cars because the 
steel produced in Mexico does not have the 
requisite toughness or hardness for such use. 


Hydro Plant Extension 


Inaugurated in Pakistan 


On April 25, 1951, the Pakistan Prime 
Minister inaugurated the extension of the 





Malakand hydroelectric network, which raises 
the total installed capacity of the power 
station from 9,600 kilowatts to 19,600 kilo- 
watts. Completion of this second stage is 
the first important accomplishment of the 
Pakistan Government in this field. 


Electric Power To Be 
Transferred from Sweden to 
Denmark by Cable 


The laying of a 120,000-volt cable across 
the ®resund for the transmission of electric 
power from Sweden to Denmark was begun 
late in May. The cable will be 6 kilometers 
(3.73 miles) in length and will be laid in 
6 sections. It will leave the Swedish coast 
north of Hialsingborg and enter Denmark 
slightly north of Marienlyst. Both the con- 
struction and the laying of the cable are 
considered experimental. If satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained, two additional cables are 
expected to be laid. These cables would pro- 
vide an uninterrupted transfer of power from 
Sweden, should one or more of the three 
suffer interruptions caused by passing ves- 
sels. 


Railway Operation Normal 
In Guatemala 


Railway operations in Guatemala during 
1950 were about normal. Most of the damage 
caused by the 1949 storms was repaired and 
by the end of 1950 there were only a few 
temporary bridges left. 

Most aspects of railway traffic showed in- 
creases during 1950, although banana and 
coffee shipments were about normal. Total 
passengers carried increased to 3,826,700 from 
the 1949 figure of 3,790,800. Total gross reve- 
nues from passengers and freight which in 
1949 amounted to $9,016,600, increased to 
$9,826,600. Preliminary reports indicate that 
there was an increase in import cargo trans- 
ported by rail and in local cargo and baggage, 
whereas export cargo showed a decline. 





Two swarms of locusts have been extermi- 
nated from Tanganyika, and it is believed 
that the threat of invasion is ended, at least 
temporarly. Credit is given to the careful 
advance preparations that had been made 
to combat the pest. 





Portuguese imports of caustic soda de- 
clined to a negligible amount in 1950. Do- 
mestic production apparently met require- 
ments, especially in view of the reduced soap 
output. 





Angola’s production of fish meal increased 
to 14,667 metric tons in 1950 from 12,586 
tons in 1949. Output of guano was less in 
1950—1,033 tons, compared with 2,252 in 
1949. 
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Utrecht Reports Record 
Business at Spring Fair 


Textiles, medical and surgical equipment, 
pharmaceuticals, building materials, road- 
building equipment, transportation material, 
woodworking machinery, and general ma- 
chinery and equipment were emphasized at 
the 56th Royal Netherlands Industries Fair. 
This semiannual event, which took place at 
Utrecht, April 3-12, 1951, was the largest ever 
held in the country. Even though the facili- 
ties were expanded by 60,000 square feet, ap- 
proximately 650 applicants had to be refused 
because of the lack of sufficient space. 

More than 200,000 persons, including some 
4,000 foreigners, attended the Fair, bad 
weather notwithstanding. About 4,000 firms 
displayed their products, 60 percent of which 
were Of foreign origin. Nearly 200 United 
States firms were represented. 

Visitors came from 51 countries, including 
the United States, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Germany, the Scandinavian, Near Eastern, 
and South American countries. Officials of 
large American concerns, including General 
Motors, International Harvester, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Westinghouse Electric, and 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co., and repre- 
sentatives of several United States publica- 
tions, such as the Readers’ Digest, Modern 
Industry, and the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, were guests of the Fair management. 

The medical and surgical equipment sec- 
tion of the Fair was especially interesting. 
Displays in the hospital-furniture line ranged 
from simple instrument tables, food carts, 
and operating beds, to the most complicated 
operating tables. Other interesting displays 
in this section included X-ray apparatus and 
instruments for dentists, surgeons, veteri- 
nary surgeons, and laboratory technicians, 
and sterilization apparatus. Another special 
feature was a combined exhibit by Nether- 
land and Belgian textile manufacturers’ com- 
prising all types of cotton, rayon, and linen 
fabrics. 

The construction industry was represented 
by heavy building machinery, transportation 
equipment, and road-building machinery, 
including displays of Diesel and other en- 
gines, fittings, refrigerating, fraising and 
drilling machines, as well as lathes. Many 
kinds of cranes, winches, fork trucks, and 
lift trucks also were shown. Belgium-Lux- 
embourg, Austria, and Poland had collective 
exhibits of machinery, electro-technical 
articles, and steel products. Western Ger- 
many displayed products of all branches of 
its industry, including wood-working ma- 
chines, electro-technical equipment, engines, 
and various other heavy machinery. 

The international pavilion housed collec- 
tive exhibits from Belgium, Israel, Luxem- 
bourg, Austria, Poland, South Africa, Yugo- 
Slavia, and Switzerland. Included were col- 
lections of Belgian glassware, household 
articles, stoves, and electro-technical and 
photographic articles; Israeli ready-to-wear 
Clothes, handicraft, canned foodstuffs, fresh 
citrus fruit, hosiery goods, rainwear and furs; 
Yugoslav nonferrous metals, chemicals, 
leather, glass and wood products; and Swiss 
sewing machines, calculating machines, type- 
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writers, optical instruments, and textile 
products, and dental products; and Austrian 
cigarette paper, glassware, kitchen equipment 
and textiles. It is reported that orders were 
received for many of these products from 
Dutch, English, French, Canadian buyers, as 
well as those from Scandinavian and Near 
Eastern countries. 

An interesting transaction took place dur- 
ing the first “export day,’’ when a manufac- 
turer of gas cookers was visited by a buyer 
from Sydney who took a sample with him 
and promised to investigate whether this 
cooker could be marketed in Australia. On 
the last day of the Fair, the manufacturer 
received a telephone call at his stand from 
Sydney and learned that his visitor had re- 
turned home in the meantime and wished 
to place a trial order of 100 cookers, to be 
followed by a definite order for monthly 
deliveries of 1,500. 

In general the management of the Fair 
expressed satisfaction with the results, and 
indicated that business was influenced by 
such factors as the drop in Australian wool 
prices, stocks held by traders, the money 
scarcity, and buyers’ desires to cover before 
prices increase even more. The Netherlands 
established business contacts with Beligum, 
India, Israel, Turkey, Denmark, and the West 
Indies. Belgian buyers, for example, placed 
orders for many items, including steriliza- 
tion apparatus, transport material, and beds 
for hospitals. Israel placed an order for 80 
prefabricated houses erected at the Croese- 
laan site, and buyers from Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Belgium, and Ger- 
many indicated that their countries might 
be markets for this type of dwelling. Sales 
in the textile department alone totaled more 
than 1,000,000 guilders on the first day of the 
Fair (1 guilder=about $0.26). Belgium, 
Israel, India, and West Indies buyers placed 
large orders in the medical-pharmaceutical 
section. The turn-over in the carpet and 
upholstery departments is stated to have 
been exceedingly large. In the transport ma- 
terial section, many good-sized orders have 
been reported, including 10-ton traveling 
cranes, lift trucks, tractors, conveyor belts, 
and transport vehicles. This may be the 
result of a campaign to increase productivity. 

The products of the Dutch iron and steel 
industry and the metallurgical and wire in- 
dustry attracted much interest, especially 
on the part of foreign visitors. In connec- 
tion with the Netherland’s German trade, the 
exchange quota of 500,000 guilders for im- 
portation of West German products exhibited 
at the Fair was exhausted after 4 days. The 
amount applied for was double the quota 
available. Orders were mostly for tools and 
builders’ hardware. South African firms sell- 
ing foodstuffs, minerals, fish oils, and wines 
made valuable contacts with buyers from 
Belgium, France, the Near East, Venezuela, 
and England. Exhibitors in the Belgian sec- 
tion unanimously declared themselves satis- 
fied with the results and reported having 
done especially good business in hearths, 
stoves, glassware, springs for seats, washing 
machines, and electrical household goods. 
Luxembourg reported very good possibilities 
for the sale of its confectionery, gentlemen’s 
ready-to-wear clothing and _  chinaware. 







Many orders, especially for aluminum arti- 
cles, were placed with its firms exhibiting 
in the metal section. 

The Dutch Economic Information Service 
had a stand showing the necessity for, and 
the possibilities of, cooperation among vari- 
ous concerns in producing and exporting 
their products. 

The ECA Mission to the Netherlands had 
a stand where information was given re- 
garding possibilities for exporting to and im- 
porting from the United States. Stationed 
at this stand was an American Marketing 
Mission, headed by Albert M. Prosterman, 
Chief, International Supply Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, and assisted by Douglas E. Egan, 
Chief, Foreign Trade Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce’s Seattle Field Of- 
fice. These officials reported much interest 
in the Mission. Many Netherlands business- 
men visited the stand and asked specific 
questions as to possibilities for trading with 
the United States in certain commodities, 
especially with regard to supplying goods 
required under the defense mobilization pro- 
gram. 

Licenses were granted for entry and re- 
export of products exhibited, and import 
licenses were required if the goods were sold. 
Items to be exhibited at the next Fall Fair 
were allowed to be stored in bonded ware- 
houses or, in some cases, in the Fair build- 
ings. 

The Fall Fair, to be held from September 
11 to 20, 1951, will feature furniture and 
agricultural products. 

For further information or for application 
for space interested persons may contact 
either Mr. L. Smilde, Netherlands Trade Com- 
missioner, 41 East Forty-second Street, Room 
721, New York 17, N. Y., or communicate 
directly with the Royal Netherlands Indus- 
tries Fair, Foreign Relations Department, 
Vredenburg, Utrecht, The Netherlands. 


International Trade Fair of 
Ghent To Stress Graphic Arts 


The sixth annual International Trade Fair 
to be held in Ghent, under the auspices of 
the Belgian Government, will take place 
September 8-23, 1951. 

At the 1950 Fair approximately 365,000 
visitors, 7,200 of which came from abroad 
and 805 exhibitors of which 378 were for- 
eign, participated. More than 50 firms ex- 
hibited United States products. France and 
England also had a large representation. 
Although businessmen did not disclose the 
amount of business done, the majority in- 
dicated that they were satisfied with number 
of orders received, contacts established, and 
prospects for future business. 

The total exhibition space available for 
the 1951 Fair is 47,000 square meters (1 
square meter=10.76 square feet). Al- 
though this year’s show will emphasize Bel- 
gian graphic arts and related industries, and 
domestic civil engineering achievements, for- 
eign firms are invited to participate. 

Interested firms should communicate 
either directly with Mr. A. Goetmaeckers, 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Country 


Unit quoted 


Type of exchange 


Peso | Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 


Argentina 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
| Curb 
Brazil | Cruzeiro | Official 
Chile Peso | Official 
| Banking market. 
Provisional commer- 
cial. 
| Special commercial 
Free market 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic ® 
Basic ° 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
| Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (official) | 
| Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 


Official ' 
Official " 
Free '3___ 
Exchange certificate. __| 
Free ats 


Paraguay Guarani 


Peru Sol 


Salvador Colon 
Uruguay Peso 


ae 

Controlled - . 

Commercial free ___-_- 

Uncontrolled-non- 
trade. 

Controlled 

Free 


Venezuela -. Bolivar 


| See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

§ Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 

? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes which ollow. New basic rate 
established Mar. 20, 1951. 

* January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

July-Decemter. Selling rate in effect throughout 

country since July 1, 1950 

! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

2 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950 

3 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian rate for February; Colombian rate begin- 


ning Mar. 20; Paraguayan rates beginning Mar. 5. 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


1949 1950 (1951 mate equiv- Date 
(annual) | (annual) | March Rate lore wood 1951 
. ». Cur- 
rency 
() 27. 50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | May 31 
(1) 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do 
(‘) 214.04 14. 05 14. 23 . 0708 Do 
42. 42 3 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 Feb. 28 
4111.50 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do 
101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 166.00 . 0060 Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 . 0534 | May 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 | Mar. 31 
43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
.-| 7 50.00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do 
79. 00 91. 04 72. 62 77. 00 0130 Do 
1, 96 1. 96 
*2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 May 31 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 | Apr. 30 
7.91 8.77 7. 95 7. 57 1321 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 .0660 | May 28 
17. 63 18. 36 17.81 18. 05 0554 Do. 
2.04 10 2,02 2.02 2.02 4950 | May 31 
1 8, 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 . 1156 | Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Mar. 31 
127.00 7. 00 7. 00 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 6. 84 6. 84 . 1462 Do. 
*6.00 | 6.00 .1667 | Apr. 6 
*9. 00 9. 00 -lill Do. 
, | 19.00} 21.00 . 0476 Do. 
17. 78 14. 85 14.95 | 14.95 . 0669 | May 18 
18. 46 15. 54 14.98 | 15.30 . 0654 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 .4000 | May 31 
1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1. 90 . 5263 | Mar. 31 
42.45 2. 45 | 2. 45 2.45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 | 2.03 | 2.16 . 4630 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 | May 31 
3. 35 3. 35 . 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 


1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
effect—ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction 
(4.94), and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at 
the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 
1949, the rate structure was modified to provide for 6 
rates—preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic 
(6), auction A and B (established initially in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into a 
single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Columbia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by thatinstitution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered cavital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange-control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate 
of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established. All foreign payments are made 
at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. 
The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; 
the former exchange certificate and free-market rates 
have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 
3 percent ad valorem. 





FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 





(Continued from p. 25) 


Director, International Fair, Ghent, Belgium, 
or with the Office of the Commercial Coun. 
selor, Belgium Embassy, 2310 Tracy Place 
NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


American Buyers Invited to 
Italian Fashion Show 


The Second Italian High Fashion Show wil] 
be held in Florence, Italy, July 19 to 29, 1951. 
Present plans include presentations by 12 
of the best-known Italian dressmakers, each 
of which will display 30 to 40 models. It is 
reported that an extensive advertising cam- 
paign has been undertaken, that a large 
number of United States buyers have been 
invited, and that some of the leading United 
States fashion publications have also been 
notified regarding this event. 

Further information may be obtained 
either direct from Mr. G. B. Giorgini, via 
Serragli 144, Florence, Italy, or through the 
Office of the Commercial Counselor, Italian 
Embassy, 1601 Fuller Street NW., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 





Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate ~~ charges and a 5 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied t> payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of one cordoba per dollar (effective rate §) 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together 
with modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An 
official market with two rates governs most transactions 
Selling rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be im- 
ported; the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances 
on account of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 608; preferential B, 8.05 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 

Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied 
*, preferential A, and preferential B rates, 
respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. ‘The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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(Continued from p. 7) 


tradesmen’s tools for building and motor 
industries. 

(NoTE.—See also item No. 65, FOREIGN 
VistTors, in this issue.) 

55. Union of South Africa—Stag Agencies 
(manufacturers’ representative) 50/1 Beck- 
etts Building, President Street, Johannes- 
burg, wishes to obtain agency for the fol- 
lowing textiles: Cotton piece goods, such as 
broadcloth, poplins, suitings, sheetings, 
denims, and prints; and rayon dress goods. 

56. Union of South Africa—Transafrican 
Indent (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative), 505/9 Pan Africa House, Corner 
Bree and Troye Streets, Johannesburg, seeks 
agency for the following haberdashery: Plas- 
tic buttons (trouser, suit, shirt, and pajama), 
plastic belt buckles and slides, trouser fit- 
tings (hooks and bars, prong buckles), sus- 
penders, garters, and brace fittings (buckles, 
slides, and clips). Also, the following 
textiles: Printed piece goods; cotton goods; 
underwear, rainwear, rayon, and elastic 
fabrics; linings; nylon materials, and plastic 
cloth. Further details as to types of textiles 
only, available from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

57. Union of South Africa—R. F. Walmisley 
(Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ representative, 
importer), 45 Quebec House, Smal Street 
(P. O. Box 9908), Johannesburg, wishes to 
obtain agency for various kinds of piece 
goods and soft goods; also, wearing apparel, 
such as nylon stockings and men’s and ladies’ 
under- and outwear. 


Foreign Visitors 


58. Australia—Norman Victor Appleton, 
representing N. V. Appleton Pty., Ltd. (manu- 
facturing organization), 128 Gerler Road, 
Hendra, Brisbane, is interested in the manu- 
facture of domestic electrical appliances, 
building materials, and plastics, and requests 
technical information on American housing 
industry, including prefabrication, produc- 
tion of concrete house and roofing files and 


building boards. Scheduled to arrive July 8, 
via New York, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: Roosevelt Hotel, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Mansfield (Ohio), South Bend, Bridgeport 
(Conn.), St. Joseph (Mich.), Wichita, Lub- 
bock (Texas), Albuquerque, Omaha, and 
Pittsburgh. 

59. Australia—John Hick (industrial de- 
signer, consultant), Spalding Bldg., 405 
Lonsdale Street (Box 1687 G. P. O.), Mel- 
bourne, is interested in and requests techni- 
cal information on packaging and product 
design for military and civilian goods. He 
wishes to investigate developments in the 
use of substitute packaging materials, and 
to examine the use of plastic film, plastic 
bottles, and other containers. Scheduled 
to arrive July 7, via New York; for a visit of 
1 month. United States address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., or 440 Montgomery, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

(World Trade Directory Report not ap- 
plicable.) 

60. Australia—Harold Horsley Robinson, 
representing Horsley-Robinson Pty., Ltd. 
(agent), Ocean House, 34 Martin Place, Syd- 
ney, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
motor vehicles. Scheduled to arrive in July, 
via New York, for a month’s visit. United 
States address: c/o Australian Consulate 
General, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and other cities if 
necessary. 

61. Egypt—Sami Albert Vitali, represent- 
ing S. A. Vitali (importer, wholesaler, agent), 
135 Rue El Tatwig, Alexandria, is interested 
in purchasing tertiles, including rayon and 
cotton piece goods; tertile machinery; wom- 
en’s and misses’ ready-to-wear dresses. Also, 
requests technical information on the manu- 
facture of ready-made dresses. Scheduled to 
arrive July 15, via New York, for a visit of 
1 month. United States address: c/o Victor 
Battin, 130 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

62. New Zealand—L. J. Donaldson, repre- 
senting Ajax Bolt & Rivet Co., Ltd. (importer 
of steel, manufacturer and wholesaler of 
bolts and nuts), Seaview Road, Lower Hutt, 
Wellington, is interested in obtaining plant 
equipment and raw materials, and requests 





Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Sweden, Czechoslovakia Sign 
Torquay Protocol to Gatt 


The United States Government has been 
notified by the headquarters of the United 
Nations that Sweden, on June 7, 1951, signed 
the Torquay Protocol to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, at New York. 
Czechoslovakia signed the protocol on June 8. 

The protocol provides that the United 
States and Sweden shall put into effect on 
July 7, the thirtieth day following signature 
by Sweden, the tariff concessions negotiated 
between the two countries at the recent con- 
ference at Torquay, England. These con- 
cessions are in addition to those exchanged 
between the two countries at Annecy, France, 
in 1949. 

Since the United States and Czechoslo- 
vakia did not negotiate any new concessions 
at Torquay, no changes in United States 
tariff rates will result from Czechoslovakia’s 
signature of the protocol. 

At Torquay, Sweden granted to the United 
States concessions on 17 Swedish tariff items. 
On one item Sweden removed its import 
duty; on others it bound moderate rates of 
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duty or duty-free treatment. On some items 
dutiable at specific rates, Sweden reserved 
the right to convert the duties to an ad 
valorem basis. 

Concessions negotiated by Sweden at Tor- 
quay with a number of countries other than 
the United States will, when put into effect, 
benefit additional United States exports to 
Sweden. 

Swedish concessions to the United States 
will apply to a variety of American products, 
including rubber, glass, and metal manufac- 
tures; machinery and appliances; newspapers 
and periodicals; and chemical and miscel- 
laneous products. 

Products on which United States conces- 
sions to Sweden at Torquay apply include 
X-ray apparatus and parts; tobacco ma- 
chinery; steel ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, 
bars, etc., valued at more than 16 cents per 
pound; calculating machines and parts, elec- 
trical and other; table and kitchen articles 
of blown glass, valued at $3 or more each; 
and crude horseradish. 

A specific enumeration of the items on 
which United Sates tariff concessions will be- 
come effective as a result of Sweden's action 
will be announced shortly. 


technical information on the manufacture 
of bolts and nuts. Scheduled to arrive July 
5, via New York, for a visit of 7 weeks. United 
States address: c/o Anthony Gibbs Co., Inc., 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Philadelphia, Washington, Waynesboro (Pa.), 
Fittsburgh, Kent (Ohio), Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Tiffin (Ohio), Detroit, Chicago, Rockford 
(Ill.), Port Chester (N. Y.), and Waterbury 
(Conn.). 

63. Union of South Africa—Sam Hackner, 
representing Sam Hackner & Co. (Pty.) 
Ltd. (importer, manufacturer), 130/2 Com- 
mercial Road, Durban, is interested in pur- 
chasing jute goods, hessian, twine, paper, and 
jute substitutes, and requests basic data on 
jute substitutes. Scheduled to arrive in July, 
via New York, for a visit of 2 months. United 
States address: c/o Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

64. Union of South Africa—R. J. M. Hinds, 
representing N. Stuart Lockhart (Pty.) Ltd. 
(agent), 609 Ottawa House, President Street, 
Johannesburg, is interested in obtaining 
direct mill representations for rayon and 
cotton piece goods. Scheduled to arrive the 
middle of July, via New York, for a visit of 
3 weeks. United States address: c/o A. Plein 
& Co., Inc., 401 Broadway, New York 13, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

(NoTE.—See also item No. 54, AGENCY Op- 
PORTUNITIES, in this issue.) 

65. Union of South Africa—Miss J. M. 
Ridge, representing Messrs. C. R. Ridge (Pty.) 
Ltd. (agent), 96 Longmarket Street, Cape- 
town, is interested in arranging agencies for 
the following types of textile goods: Plain 
lingerie fabrics, particularly nylon and ace- 
tate cloths; knitted plain and printed rayons; 
men’s and women’s acetate suiting; towels 
and toweling; corduroys and _ velveteens, 
laces; rayon raincoat fabrics; yarns and 
thread. Scheduled to arrive June 5, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. United 
States address: c/o The Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and other cities 
if necessary. 

66. Wales—Alexander Golten, representing 
Metal Products (Treforest), Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Virginia Park, Caerphilly, 
Glamorgan, is interested in exporting light 
engineering and metal products. Scheduled 
to arrive June 15, via Buffalo, N. Y. (from 
Canada), for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks. United 
States address: c/o Morris Buckler, 11914 
Buckeye Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Itinerary: 
Cleveland, New York, and Niagara Falls. 





Danish Cooperative Grou 
Promotes Arts and Crafts 
(Continued from p. 4) 


In an effort to publicize Danish arts 
and crafts, the associations collaborate 
in the publication of a monthly maga- 
zine, ‘““‘Dansk Kunsthaandvaerk,” which 
presents timely articles, many of them 
in English, on various phases of the in- 
dustry, as well as advertisements of 
products which are offered for export.’ 


Foreign-Sales Promotion 


The Permanent occasionally shows a 
representative collection of its merchan- 
dise at temporary exhibitions of appro- 
priate character in other European 
countries, such as the annual St. Eric’s 


‘Names of suppliers of handicrafts in Den- 
mark may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or the Department’s Field 
Offices located throughout the United States, 
for $1 per list. 
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Fair in Stockholm. Similar exhibition 
in the United States has been a long- 
standing ambition of the Permanent’s 
management, but during the early post- 
war period available supplies of Danish 
products and export possibilities in the 
United States market did not appear to 
warrant the relatively high investment, 
especially in view of the national short- 
age of dollar exchange. 

The Permanent continues to explore 
all possibilities of achieving exhibition 
in the United States on a scale commen- 
surate with its standards of quality and 
prestige. However, exhibition potenti- 
alities are limited by a lack of adequate 
funds for any substantial promotion in 
the dollar market. 
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cycle tubes, 6,536 bicycle tires and 7,110 
bicycle tubes, and 784 solid tires. These 
items were valued at 1,684,536 rupees, and 
imports of other rubber manufacturers, ex- 
cluding rubber-insulated cables and flexibles 
and rubber footwear, were valued at 999,494 
rupees. Exports of rubber manufactures 
from India in 1950 were valued at 15,512,425 
rupees, about one-third of which was ac- 
counted for by exports of tires and tubes. 
(One rupee=about $0.21.) 


LEBANON’S RUBBER-GOODS PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE 


The only rubber products manufactured 
in Lebanon are soles and heels and footwear, 
chiefly tennis shoes. Of a total of 5 rubber- 
footwear factories now operating in Lebanon, 
2 were constructed and started operating in 
1950 and one was put into operation in early 
1951. Output of rubber footwear is esti- 
mated by the trade at 1,000,000 pairs in 
1950, twice the 1949 estimate. Lack of local 
demand forced the 3 rubber sole and heel 
factories to restrict output in 1950, and 3 of 
these plants were almost inactive at the close 
of 1950. Estimated production of sole and 
heel combinations declined to 125,000 pairs 
in 1950 from 275,000 pairs in 1949, and output 
of heels dropped from 10,000 to 5,000 pairs. 

Import figures cover the Joint Syro- 
Lebanese Customs Union for the first quarter 
of 1950, but for the last three quarters they 
cover Lebanon only. As Syria had no rub- 
ber manufacturing industry in the first 
quarter of 1950, rubber imports as assumed to 
apply to Lebanon. On that basis, 1950 im- 
ports of raw hubber and gutta-percha 
amounted to 27 metric tons, rubber paste and 
plates to 45 tons, and waste rubber to 209 
tons. 

Imports of pneumatic tires and tubes into 
Lebanon in the last 9 months of 1950 
amounted to 921 metric tons, of which 409 
tons came from the United States. Imports 
of other rubber products in the period to- 
taled 234 tons, of which 33 tons came from 
the United States. 

Exports in the last 9 months of 1950 in- 
cluded 204 metric tons of pneumatic tires 
and tubes, 466 metric tons of rubber waste, 
and 23 tons of other rubber products. Most 
of the tires and tubes went to Syria. 


NORWEGIAN RUBBER-GoOpDS OUTPUT AND 
TRADE 


Norwegian rubber consumption in 1950 in- 
cluded 4,818 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds) of dry natural rubber, 177 
tons of natural latex, 232 tons of synthetic 
rubber, and 600 tons of reclaimed rubber, 
according to statistics of the Ministry of 
Commerce. 

Imports of dry natural rubber in 1950 were 
reported at only 3,615 tons, and as stocks at 
the end of 1950 were reported at 1,009 tons, 
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stocks at the beginning of that year must 
have been somewhat in excess of 2,000 tons. 

Reclaimed-rubber production amounted to 
about 500 tons in 1950. A new plant sched- 
uled for completion by the end of 1951 will 
increase output by 1,200 tons. 

Supplies of rubber products in 1950 were 
generally sufficient, except for certain types 
of rubber footwear. Large tire imports and 
slightly expanded output by the domestic 
tire producer permitted dealers to build up 
a 3-month inventory by the start of 1951, the 
most comfortable position in many years. 
Imports of rubber products were valued at 
about 33,000,000 crowns in 1950 compared 
with 21,000,000 crowns in 1949 (US$1=7.14 
crowns). Of total imports of 32,857,000 
crowns, tires and tubes accounted for 16,375,- 
000 crowns. The United Kingdom was the 
principal supplier of rubber products, im- 
ports from that country amounting to 17,- 
869,000 crowns. Imports of automobile tires 
in 1950 were officially reported at 2,079 metric 
tons, and imports of inner tubes at 149 tons. 
Trade sources estimated imports at 78,000 
passenger-car tires, 35,400 truck and bus 
tires, 4,770 motorcycle tires, and 1,000 tractor 
tires. 

Because of the sharp rise in natural-rubber 
prices, several manufacturers found it diffi- 
cult to finance the purchase of adequate 
stocks. As a result, output in the industry 
was Officially stated to be somewhat under 
capacity. Nevertheless, output, except for 
rubber footwear, was considerably greater 
than in 1949. Government statistics indi- 
cate that 1950 production of tires aggregated 
1,509 tons and inner tubes, 143 tons. Trade 
sources estimated that tire production in- 
cluded some 40,000 passenger tires, 30,000 
truck and bus tires, and 12,000 motorcycle 
tires. Other Government production figures 
for 1950 were: Mechanical rubber goods, 
2,066 tons; repair materials, 124 tons; rubber 
footwear, 2,177 tons; rubber soles, 746 tons; 
and other rubber products, 1,083 tons. 

Norwegian rubber products exported in 
1950 included 340 tons of belting, valued at 
3,968,000 crowns, 141 tons of rubber footwear, 
valued at 1,101,000 crowns, and 37 tons of 
miscellaneous rubber goods, valued at 298,- 
000 crowns. 
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showing reluctance in taking up their 
documents. 

The critical newsprint situation will appar- 
ently be solved by shipments arriving from 
European suppliers and a purchase of 12,000 
short tons of Canadian paper arranged by 
the local newspaper association through a 
New York jobber at $242 per ton f. a. s. 
Deliveries were scheduled to begin in May, 
and if Scandinavian suppliers meet their 
contracts no further difficulties are foreseen 
this year. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The new administration took further stock 
of the national economy and discovered that 
the bookkeeping deficit of 4,000,000 pesos in 
regular budgetary items previously an- 
nounced by the outgoing administration was 
miscalculated. By month’s end the deficit 
in Government finances was calculated in 
the neighborhood of 26,000,000 pesos, not 
counting special items and accounts of vari- 
ous autonomous agencies, with more still to 
come. 

Dollar-exchange rates opened on April 2 
at 2.21 pesos per dollar but fell off again in 
the next few days to 2.09 and thereafter 
fluctuated weekly between 2.19 and 2.07, clos- 
ing at 2.11. The strengthening tendency of 
the dollar may be attributed to increased 
demand, as new import quotas were an- 










nounced, and to the continued conversion 
of Argentine money into dollars here to pay 
for merchandise for direct importation into 
that country. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Farm conditions were good with rains in 
most parts of the country relieving worry 
over pastures. Corn harvesting indicates an 
outstanding crop with the first export sur. 
plus since 1947. Prospects for sunflowers are 
also outstanding. Additional wheat exports 
to India in exchange for jute bagging are 
under negotiation. 

With little left to ship, the wool market 
was at a standstill pending clarification of 
United States price-ceiling policies. In the 
meantime, the Legislature took up the ques. 
tion of a possible increase in wool taxes and 
exchange manipulations to derive a general 
benefit from the present bonanza, but no 
action was taken during the month. 

Following settlement of the United King- 
dom-Argentine meat-price negotiations, the 
British came to Montevideo during the last 
week of the month and reached an agree- 
ment on frozen and canned meats at like 
prices. A favorable agreement was also 
reached on Uruguay’s claim for £1,500,000 to 
compensate for the low pound value on ship- 
ments during 1950. Agreement on chilled- 
beef prices was held up pending the arrival of 
a technical mission from Great Britain to 
determine the specifications for that type of 
beef.—U. S. EMBASSY, MONTEVIDEO, May 28, 
1951. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MEAT AND FOWL CUSTOMS CLASSIFICATIONS 
AMENDED 


Venezuelan customs classifications pertain- 
ing to meats and fowl were changed, effec- 
tive May 19, 1951, by a revision of category 
No. 1 of the customs tariff, as follows: 


Duty per 
gross kiloyram 
No. 1 Meats : Bolivares' 
CO 2 eee 1. 20 
(b) Refrigerated fowl- neieente 1. 20 
(c) Unspecified meats, frozen__ . 001 
(d) Unspecified meats, fresh or re 
frigerated_____ clo ancien . 901 
(e) Dried and salted meats_____- . 001 
Meats were formerly omitted from the reg- 
ular dutiable list but were included under 
a special list of products whose importation 
was either prohibited or reserved for the 
National Government. By the _ revision, 
meats are deleted from the special list and 
are now included in category No. 1 of the 
dutiable list. However, both meats and fowl 
have been subject to prior import permit 
since January 27, 1951 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 26, 1951, p. 28). 


11 bolivar approximates 30 U. S. cents. 





Medicinal and aromatic herb crops, al- 
though comparatively new in Netherlands 
agriculture, are increasing steadily in impor- 
tance. 





Soap production in Venezuela in 1950 de- 
clined almost 18 percent below that in 1949, 
thus continuing the trend of recent years. 
The drop is attributed principally to in- 
creased use of detergents. 





The volume index of the United Kingdom's 
exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors 
rose to 146 in 1950 from 117 in 1949 (1947= 
100). The declared value increased to £107,- 
000,000 from £86,000,000. 





Production of sulfur in Argentina in the 
first half of 1950 totaled 4,640 metric tons. 
Output in the year 1949 was 10,070 tons. 
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